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MAY, 1935 


EDITORIAL... 


We Must Diversify the Commercial Curriculum 


Plans for diversification and production adjustments are made by the 
intelligent manufacturer long before he is assured that the distribution and 
successful marketing of his product have reached the saturation point. We, 
in commercial education, know and have known for some years that we are 
training many more bookkeepers and stenographers than can possibly be 
absorbed by the commercial world. The inexperienced high school stenographic 
and bookkeeping graduate is not only in competition with inexperienced gradu- 
ates from other high schools, but he must also compete with the many expe- 
rienced stenographers and bookkeepers who are now temporarily unemployed. 


There is nothing radically wrong with the commercial curricula. Indica- 
tions, however, point clearly to adjustments and a changed emphasis. The 
retention of a large number of students in high schools, the election of com- 
mercial subjects by a larger group of students, the establishment of schools 
of commerce in higher institutions of learning, and the ever-narrowing high 
school choice of stenography and bookkeeping as vocational subjects—all 
these and many other causes necessitate the immediate emphasis upon other 
occupational outlets formerly treated as the minor offerings of the commercial 
course. 


The commercial subject which appears to me to be deserving of revaluation 
is merchandising. In its broad sense, merchandising includes buying, selling, 
elements of store-keeping (small and large), money management, fundamentals 
of advertising, business organization, market analysis, commercial and credit 
papers, public and semi-public services rendered by quasi-public organizations, 
budgeting (home and office), and many other subjects essential to production 
and distribution. 


The possibilities of further development in the field of merchandising are 
tremendous. Commercial teachers who have studied and taught merchandising 
appreciate its varied and interesting content. Merchandising is teachable. 
Specific and timely merchandising problems confront us every day. In their 
solution, the theories of the classroom are tested immediately'in the labora- 
tories of the business world. 


The student is called upon to find and solve actual problems. Under the 
guidance of the teacher, he may develop vital interest in one of the numerous 
occupations connected with the production and distribution of merchandise. 


Commercial educators in the high schools, as a general rule, have not 
seized the opportunity to broaden their course to include the possibilities 
offered by merchandising. 


Not only does merchandising offer occupational outlets, but it also leads 
the high school students, as consumers, to become more intelligent buyers. 


Particularly in a boys’ high school, merchandising proves a very desirable 
preparation for occupational activity for 
our commercial students. This subject and 
its vocational promise have been neglected 
or too frequently ignored. The fault lies, aia 
it seems to me, with the commercial edu- . 
cator. School boards, composed for the 
most part of business men, are easily con- Slend of Comnmemetet Masesemene, Res- 
vinced, if necessary, of the merit ofa broad jury Memorial High School for Boys, 
approach to the mercantile world. Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 








The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very im- 
portant field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, the 
Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education is 
sponsoring a series of articles, the third of which appears below. These articles 
will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the possibilities 
of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking and per- 
haps come to some common understanding about the fundamental principles 
and purposes of socio-business education. 


There are many 


Comments are solicited. 








The Scope of Social-Business Education 


by 


Herbert A. Tonne 
Assistant Professor of Education 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


I wisH to indicate at the very beginning 
of this article that I agree for the most part with 
the judgments rendered by Professors Blackstone 
and Shields. It is a privilege and a delight to be 
invited to participate in this series of articles on 
the meaning and place of social-business educa- 
tion in our program of commercial education. 
This group of articles is being sponsored by the 
policy-making committee of the National Council 
for Business Education. We all seem agreed on 
the following points: 


1. The value of social-business education. 


2. That the idea has been sold to commercial 
teachers in the country. 


3. The need for more research in regard to 
the means, place, and scope of social- 
business education. 


4. That we may, and in fact must go beyond 
the work of the commercial department in 
developing the proper program of social- 
business education. 


5. That it is highly questionable for us to 
undertake a socialization of the technical 
subjects in the program of commercial ed- 
ucation now being given in the high 
schools. 


With these opinions I am in thorough agree- 
ment. It seems to me we must recognize two 
major phases of business education—the one, 
vocational education for a limited number of 
students in our high schools who are planning to 


enter a business occupation; and the second, 
general business education for all students. 
While we are primarily interested in this 
series in the social-business subjects, we must also 
briefly indicate what we mean by the vocational- 
business subjects in order to indicate properly 
the differentiation of subjects from what we now 
know more generally as social-business education. 
A subject to be classified as a vocational subject 
must be clearly and specifically of vocational 
value. Unless it has a distinct and specific job 
value, it cannot be classified as a vocational sub- 
ject. English, for example, is probably more 
fundamental to success in vocational life than 
any vocational subject. Nevertheless, in as much 
as it has equal value in social life, home life, and 
in fact every other phase of human activity, it 
cannot be classified as a vocational subject. 
Therefore, while it is far more fundamental that 
any strictly vocational subject, it cannot be 
classified as such because it has far broader values 
than the distinctly and specifically vocational 
subjects. On the other hand, a course in the use 
of bookkeeping machines can be classified dis- 
tinctly as a vocational subject because it is 
uniquely valuable to those who take the subject 
and secure positions; because of their skill in the 
use of this particular machine; and because it is 
probably uniquely useless to people who do not 
have the opportunity to use this machine on the 
job. For this reason, a course in the use of 
bookkeeping machines is an excellent example of a 
course that is specifically and uniquely vocational. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. We find in a 
recently published article, that there is consider- 
able discussion about this ability, which for want 
of a better term is called “occupational intelli- 
gence.” Several writers have attempted to justify 
our present program of social-business training 
in the high schools in terms of its so-called mar- 
ginal vocational value. That is, it is recognized 
that these social-business subjects such as eco- 
nomics, business law, economic geography, and 
the like are not strictly vocational. Nevertheless, 
they are supposed to instill in students an ability 
to conduct themselves better on the job. These 
subjects are supposed to develop an ability to 
undertake wise relationships in the actual occu- 
pational situation. With this point of view, I am 
not in agreement. I can find nothing that is of 
major value in business law, for example, which 
is not equally valuable to those who do not get 
business positions. In other words, there is 
nothing of a strictly vocational character in these 
subjects. I agree, of course, that there is such a 
thing as occupational intelligence. Much, how- 
ever, of what we call occupational intelligence is 
really only general social intelligence, and is the 
type of intelligence which is required in order to 
get along in any social situation. 

To the extent to which there is such a thing 
as occupational intelligence—that is, the ability 
to get along with people in a strictly job situa- 
tion—to that extent, of course, we need to give 
special consideration to the problem in our pro- 
gram of vocational business education. It seems 
to me, however, that the best place to do this is 
not in a special course, but in a course which is 
directly a part of the vocational program. For 
example, in attempting to develop the occupa- 
tional intelligence needed specifically by a ste- 
nographer or a secretary, it would be best to 
give consideration to this problem particularly 
in the advanced stages of shorthand, or better 
yet, in the course of secretarial practice; or if a 
nonspecialized course is given, in the course of 
office practice. The same thing would hold true 
of our attempt to train the bookkeeper. It would 
be wise to deal with the problem to a certain 
extent, all in every term of program of training 
and give particular attention to the problem in 
the finishing phases of the work. 

We have no evidence that this so-called occu- 
pational intelligence can be developed better in 
any other course than in the specific vocational 
subjects, and therefore, until it is proved to the 
contrary, and I doubt very much that it can be 
proved, it seems to be wise not to talk about 
developing the occupational intelligence of stu- 
dents, in any courses other than those which are 
specifically vocational. In other words, the oc- 
cupational intelligence needed in utilizing the 


technique line should be learned in connection 
with the techniques that have been acquired. 
Possibly this aspect of training should not be 
emphasized at the beginning of the special course, 
but should be made an integral part of the course 
of study in the finishing stages of our program 
of technical vocational education. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION VERSUS ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION. I agree with Professor Blackstone 
that there is, for certain purposes, a differentia- 
tion between business education for the consumer 
which is primarily pointed at the business ability 
of the individual as an individual, and economic 
education which is primarily pointed at the edu- 
cation of the individual as a member of the 
economic community. I doubt, however, the 
desirability for a differentiation of this work on 
a course basis. After all, everybody is interested 
in business both as a consumer and as a member 
of an economic community. Therefore, there is 
no point, from a practical point of view, to a 
differentiation between these two phases of our 
work. This, of course, does not hold true with 
the strictly vocational business education, be- 
cause only a limited number of the students in 
our high schools are, or have a right to be, inter- 
ested in this phase of the work of commercial 
education. Therefore, I believe, we are making 
our objectives excessively minute when we make 
sharp differentiation between business education 
for the consumer and economic education. 


Possibly within each of the nonvocational 
courses in business education that we offer, it 
would be wise to make an internal differentiation, 
but beyond this, I do not think it wise for us to 
make extensive terminological differentiation. 
For example, in a course in business law, we might 
first indicate what we mean by business law; 
what are its weaknesses; how it can be improved; 
what we mean to do about it; why it is that the 
British program of law for business is so much 
superior to our own. In the second part of the 
course of business law we might emphasize the 
situation as it more primarily concerns the indi- 
vidual. But after all, in both cases, we are con- 
cerned with the same body of subject matter, 
and we are appealing to and training the same 
group of students. 


The same situation holds true in regard to a 
secondary school course in marketing. In the 
first phase of the course, we might primarily deal 
with marketing as an institutional problem in 
our community life. We might indicate why it is 
that marketing is costing an increasingly larger 
part of our occupational effort. We might indi- 
cate what we can do about this problem; what 
specific steps can we use in remedying the situa- 
tion. In the second part of the course, we might 
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give our emphasis primarily to wise buying, from 
the point of an individual. How should a person 
go about buying a home? What kind of insur- 
ance should he buy? How should he make judg- 
ments in regard to the purchase of clothing? 
How should he judge how much rent to pay? 
These are, I grant, primarily individual problems. 
But they are also community problems. There- 
fore, we must not make undue differentiation 
between the problems of the individual as an 
individual, and the individual as a member of 
the community. For this reason, it seems to be 
quite unwise to look upon business education for 
the consumer as something sharply differentiated 
from business education for the individual as a 
member of an economic community. 


THE PROBLEM OF TERMINOLOGY. I am quite 
willing to give up the use of the term “social- 
business education” if we can find a better one, 
for I recognize it is an awkward term. Possibly 
we should give more recognition to the term 
“general business education” and thereby indi- 
cate that we are considering both business educa- 
tion for the individual as an individual, and 
community education in economic life for the 
individual. However, the term general business 
education is also open to some criticism. It is 
often misunderstood to mean nonspecific educa- 
tion. If there is anything which nonvocational 
business education must not be, it is lacking in 
specificity. General business education, or non- 
vocational education, must be tangible and spe- 
cific, otherwise it means nothing to the individual 
student. When we use the term general business 
education, we mean nonspecialized or nonvoca- 
tional, as opposed to specialized or vocational 
business education. Unfortunately, this is not 
understood by many business teachers and even 
more unfortunately by many administrators in 
our secondary schools. The term “nonvocational 
business education” also seems to be rather un- 
fortunate, for it is awkward and negative. The 
person who can give us a good name for this field 
of craining—which for want of a better term, we 
call general business education, social-business 
education, and one-half dozen other different 
terms—will have made a real contribution. Until 
we can get that name upon which we will all agree, 
we should not heckle each other about trivial 
differences in terminology, but rather recognize 
that we are working for a common purpose, and 
see that we understand each other’s basic mean- 
ing. As I see no such commonly acceptable term 
forthcoming, I think it would be wise for us to 
accept one of the terms listed and use it com- 
monly, gradually discarding the other terms ex- 
cept as we use them for particular purposes with 
specialized meanings. 
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BASES FOR WISER BUYING. I am inclined to 
disagree with the point of view that if salespeople 
are unethical and use high-pressure methods in 
their contact with the buying public, that the 
best remedy is not to introduce courses in buying, 
but to educate a new type of sales clerk—a sales- 
person who will be imbued with the ideal of 
service. Under our present economic system, it 
is impossible to integrate the point of view of the 
buyer and the seller. They are on opposite sides 
of the the fence, and under a capitalistic system 
must continue to be to a certain extent on the 
opposite sides of the fence It will not suffice for 
us to attempt to train salespeople who are ethical 
and who avoid high-pressure methods of selling. 
In our schools, and for a time after, they may 
use proper methods of selling, but the stress of 
economic life will compel them to take a point 
of-view other than that of the buyer. I disagree 
that courses in buying must necessarily reach 
only a small proportion of the students who will 
actually buy. There is no reason why this type 
of work should fail to reach all in our secondary 
schools. The work that already is being done by 
several organizations of consumers has indicated 
our opportunities for raising our standards of 
buying. With Government support and with 
sufficient intelligence on the part of the buying 
public, to prevent the boycotting of such organi- 
zations by the sellers, they will become more 
efficient and significant in making us wiser 
buyers as a nation. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL BUSINESS 
SUBJECTS. In regard to the organization of the 
general business subjects, I have no final point 
of view. I am inclined to feel, in agreement with 
most of the other writers, that it would be wise 
for us to develop an organized sequence and 
better articulation of the courses that are at 
present available, not because these will basically 
serve to better purpose, but simply because it is 
apparently the only possible way for us to get 
this type of work better organized in the schools. 
I have, in various articles, indicated the possi- 
bility of a program which organized a sequence 
of our present courses, and also showed the value 
of a complete newly organized program of general 
business education. When I look upon the basic 
value and superior possibilities of a completely 
reorganized program, I can see the superior value 
of such courses. When, however, I come across 
the social lag of the usual commercial teacher 
and general administrator, then I tend to em- 
phasize the desirability merely of a reorganized 
and improved program in our present courses. 

A few years ago, when I had luncheon with 
Professor Shields, he indicated to me that he 


(Concluded on page 425) 
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A Dramatization of the Values of Bookkeeping 
and Typewriting 


A suggestion for an entertainment program that will 
motivate the study of bookkeeping and typewriting 
and will point out the practical values of these courses. 


Editor’s Comments: 


Early in the school year of 1934-35, the Department of 


Commercial Education of the Public Schools of Memphis, Tennessee, developed a 
plan of motivating the subjects of bookkeeping and typewriting and of presenting 
the values of these subjects to the student body, to the parents, and to the public at 
large. The drama proved so successful that the students who originally participated 
were asked to present the program on several occasions. Because of the success of 
this undertaking, we have published this material for the benefit of others who wish 
to use it. We are particularly indebted to the following people who made this material 
available: C. H. Wadley, principal of Fairview Junior High School; Martha Angel, 
instructor of business subjects of Fairview Junior High School; George A. Macon, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education; and R. L. Jones, Superintendent of City Schools 


in Memphis, Tennessee. 








Foreword: It was through a The following is the presenta- 
desire to absorb thoroughly Contents tion of the various values of 
and use well the valuable pref- | Tue Prerace....... Helen Parker, Chairman| bookkeeping and typewriting 
ace to the seventeenth edition | Buncers......................+ Vera Rome} as characterized by members 
of 20TH Century BooxKeEEp- | T#® Invivipuat...............Martha Argo) of the class.—Martha Angel, 
A urinc that our pe Margaret Stackhouse Jastracter 
iS a= : Coow . Community SERVERS....... Reba Lou Bilbrey a 
third period bookkeeping class | Income Tax Rerurns......... John Linyard 
of ninth-grade students de- | Tue Proressionat Mav.......... Bob Brock| Helen Parker: Most people say 
veloped a special preparation | T#® Retain MERCHANT....... Frank Fortner| of a preface of a book, “Oh, 
da di : f this Tue FarMER............ Thornton Westbrook} that? Why that’s not im- 
an Class iscussiOn © t Tue Business EmpLoyvee....... Helen Kirby It’s i hi 
matter. Copes or Farr PracTice...... Ernest James portant. ts just ~—“e~ Ing 
The preface was divided, | Gumance................++... Janice Santy| Written by the author.” How- 
according to its topics, among ees wa eg hen oan bee ryt “ iano aa this is not true. The 
. OCABULAR ILDI cocccccceJeo Feo SUING retace is as im ortant as an 
volunteers representing a true Tue BooxkeEepeEr........... Marjorie Turner P h f nd hook y 
cross section of the group. | Booxxesrinc Macuine Operator, other part of the book. 
Each one taking part had the Margaret Henderson Would you believe it? 
oe ‘bili fd Tue AccounTANT.............June Barnette S le dente bh h 
particu ar responsi lity o S I tee Anvenenens or Tecoma ome peop e dont know what 
veloping his topic to the inter- June Barnette| a preface is. Well, now, what 








est and satisfaction of the class. 

A proper chairman of the recitation assumed 
leadership, giving direction and unity to the 
whole. Each student adapted his own paragraph, 
simplifying where necessary; and, through in- 
flection or illustration, tried to teach its truths. 

It was no less surprising than gratifying to 
witness the interest and enthusiasm which fol- 
lowed; the energy released and the industry re- 
quired to compose, speak, and then produce an 
acceptable longhand and typewritten copy of the 
work. 

The project became a character test and a 
tonic. Every one was on tiptoe to reach very 
definite gains. Yet throughout the time there 
proceeded as usual the regular work of the class. 
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is a preface? The preface of 
a book tells why the book was written and what 
you may expect to find in it. 

Our textbook, “zoth Century Bookkeeping, 
Seventeenth Edition,” was written to give the 
student an understanding of bookkeeping and 
accounting that he will need as a citizen, no 
matter how he makes his living. 

Our preface is divided into four main sections, 
each of which is divided into parts. Our first 
section, which is divided into five parts, is called 
“Personal and Social Values.”” The first of these 
parts is called “Budgets.” Vera Rome is going to 
discuss it. 


Vera Rome: A budget is an estimate made in 











R. L. Jones 


the BALANCE SHEET 


February 22, 1935 


Mr. George A. Macon 

Supervisor Commercial Education 
City Public Schools 

Memphis, Tennessee 


Dear Mr. Macon: 


It was my privilege to witness a demonstration given by 
the pupils of the commercial department of the Fairview Junior 
High School in which they demonstrated the plan, purpose, and 
organization of their work in a way that would have done 
credit to pupils of more advanced years. 

They explained clearly the organization of their subject, the 
method and plan of pursuing each topic, and showed a clarity 
of view you would hardly expect in pupils of their age. 

The work reflected great credit upon the teacher and your 
well-organized department. 


Respectfully, 


R. L. Jones 
Superintendent 
Memphis City Schools 


(Signed) 








advance of income to be earned and expenses to 
be paid. 

If a balanced budget is kept, at the end of 
each year savings will be effected, and income and 
expenses will be accounted for. There are many 
kinds of budgets: state, city, federal, church, 
school, family, and individual. 

Each citizen needs a knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing for use in society, in voting, and in his own 
private affairs. 


Helen Parker: The next part is “The Individual.” 
Martha Argo is going to discuss it. 


Martha Argo: The money earned by a person to 
buy articles which he needs should be kept in 
such a manner that he may know where his 
money goes. To keep account of his expenses so 
that he may live within his wages, he needs the 
study of bookkeeping and budgeting which may 
be had in this book. 


Helen Parker: Next, we have “The Family” by 
Margaret Stackhouse. 


Margaret Stackhouse: All mothers and fathers want 
their homes to be happy ones. But if Mr. Jones 
just can’t resist buying that new radio for his 
car, and Mrs. Jones simply must have a new fur 
coat, they can’t expect to be very happy when 
these bills and numerous others come due, and 
their allowance is not sufficient to cover them. 

But next door is the Smith family. Mr. Smith 
makes practically the same wages as Mr. Jones 
and Mrs. Smith has just as many fur coats. 

But the Smiths have their small suburban 
home paid for, also their car and numerous other 
luxuries; and best of all, a sizable bank account. 


And, argue Mr. and Mrs. Jones, why can’t we 
do this? And here’s the simple answer: In their 
first years of marriage the Smiths learned what 
a sensible budget can do. 

Any housewife can apply a knowledge of 
bookkeeping and budgeting in her home and 
make it a much more progressive and happy one. 


Helen Parker: Reba Lou Bilbrey is going to tell us 
how bookkeeping and accounting will be im- 
portant to us in later years as “Community 
Servers.” 


Reba Lou Bilbrey: In future years each student 
may serve as an officer of one or more community 
organizations; or he may serve as a member of 
an auditing committee and be required to audit 
the books of an organization. 

He may serve his community as a member of 
the schoolboard, an alderman, a trustee, a super- 
visor, or a legislator. 

In any of these he needs that knowledge and 
understanding of the fundamental principles of 
business methods, budgets, and bookkeeping and 
accounting that is to be obtained from this text- 
book. 

This knowledge is also desirable for each in- 
dividual who serves society as the treasurer of a 
church, lodge, hospital, parent-teacher associa- 
tion, or any similar social organization, 


Helen Parker: John Linyard is going to tell us 
about “Income Tax Returns.” 


John Linyard: All types of government are sup- 
ported chiefly by taxes. Taxation during the past 
has been based very largely on real property. 
The inclination of taxation, both state and fede- 
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ral, is very decidedly toward having more income 
taxes. So pretty soon all wage earners will be 
subject to some form of income tax. 

The knowledge of bookkeeping and income 
tax procedure developed in this textbook wil! be 
invaluable to all citizens who take the pains to 
learn it. 


Helen Parker: Now we come to our next section, 
“Economic Values.” Bob Brock is going to dis- 
cuss the first part which is “The Professional 
Man.” 


Bob Brock: The term, professional man, applies 
to physicians, dentists, lawyers, architects, ac- 
countants, and all other people rendering pro- 
fessional services. Much of this work is done on 
credit. Accurate records should be kept in order 
to know how much a person owes, and when and 
if he pays it. 

The income of most professional men differs 
from month to month. Therefore they need to 
budget their income and expense, so that they 
can live within their means. The lawyer needs a 
thorough knowledge of bookkeeping and account- 
ing. This is needed in bankruptcy proceedings 
and in settling estates. 


Helen Parker: The next part, “The Retail Mer- 
chant,” is to be discussed by Frank Fortner. 


Frank Fortner: 1 work on Saturdays in a clothing 
store where I see the need of bookkeeping. I 
recall that one of the bookkeepers once made a 
serious mistake before the report went off to the 
home office. The manager caught the mistake. 
It was cleared up at once. It would have been 
mailed to the home office. Annoyance and ex- 
pense would have followed. 

We have seen how useful it was for the 
manager of a large store to understand book- 
keeping. Even though it was not necessary for 
him to actually keep the books, it was very 
necessary for him to be able to interpret the 
records and reports submitted to him. And 
further, if he owned a store alone, it might be 
necessary for him to keep his own books. 


Helen Parker: Now, we come to “The Farmer.” 
Thornton Westbrook is going to discuss this part. 


Thornton Westbrook: Almost all governmental 
activity in agricultural adjustment has been with 
reference to farm prices, farm products, produc- 
tion control, farm credits, and cooperative mar- 
keting. All of these activities involve the farmer, 
and if he doesn’t know how to keep records and 
written reports he might lose some money. 

The future farmer needs to know business 
procedure, business papers, and bookkeeping 
records, and he should be determined to know 
the cost of producing each farm commodity. All 


of these things involving the farmer are discussed 
in this new course in bookkeeping. 


Helen Parker: Next we have “The Business Em- 
ployee” by Helen Kirby. 


Helen Kirby: The managerial control of any busi- 
ness is accomplished through records and reports. 
Each employee prepares some records daily and 
assists in the preparation of many other records 
and reports. 

If he is to do his work intelligently, he should 
understand the relationship of his records to the 
whole accounting system. This knowledge may 
enable him to suggest improvements in the ac- 
counting system and may win for him advance- 
ment within the organization. The need for this 
training is becoming important for branch store 
managers and for minor executives in large or- 
ganizations. 


Helen Parker: “‘Codes of Fair Practice,” which is 
the part we now take, is to be explained by 
Ernest James. 


Ernest James: The purpose of the Nationa] Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is to cause a better organiza- 
tion of business in general and to establish ‘codes 
of fair practice. The interests of society réquire 
that every enterprise shall operate on a fair re- 
turn that is based on cost plus a sufficient but 
fair profit. 

A business that bases its selling prices on 
guess work will eventually exhaust its capital and 
be dissolved into bankruptcy. Therefore ‘selling 
prices should not be based on guess work. 

In the meantime all competing business will 
suffer. In addition the employees of the business 
that failed will be affected. 

All business codes of the present and of the 
future must be based on accounting records. All 
business men and government officials who for- 
mulate codes must understand bookkeeping and 
accounting. 


Helen Parker: Our next section is “Educational 
Values.” The first part in it is “Guidance,” and 
it is to be explained by Janice Santy. 


Janice Santy: This textbook presents an excellent 
course in the profession of bookkeeping and 
accounting for each student and helps him in 
many other ways. It helps him to decide his 
interest and aptitudes for bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. It also helps him to discover his talents, 
if any, for this profession. 

This textbook is sometimes used as a college 
preparatory subject and is also an excellent 
foundation for college courses in accounting, if 
you desire a university commerce course. 

Helen Parker: “Consumer Education,” our next 
part, is to be explained by Amelia Piano. 
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Amelia Piano: Most investment literature features 
balance sheets and profit and loss statements. 

In order to choose sound investments, the 
investor must be able to analyze the financial 
reports submitted to him. 

For the protection of their depositors, banks 
are required by law to publish official statements 
of resources and liabilities. 

Bank officials, bank depositors, investors, and 
bank stockholders, and all corporations need 
progressive education that includes exact ac- 
counting. 


Helen Parker: J. P. Turner is going to tell us about 
“Vocabulary Building.” 


J. P. Turner: Many business terms that are used 
in conversation, newspapers, and books cannot 
be understood unless one has a knowledge of 
bookkeeping and accounting. Even if you give 
a newspaper a slight examination, it will indicate 
large numbers of business and accounting terms 
that must be understood to insure a full or com- 
prehensive reading. For example, when the term 
“book value” is used, an understanding of the 
information shown by the capital stock and sur- 
plus accounts of a corporation is necessary. 

One of the objectives of all education is the 
development of an enriched vocabulary and com- 
prehensive reading. This is a particular objective 
of this textbook. 


Helen Parker: The last section of our preface is 
divided into three parts. The first of these is 
“The Bookkeeper” by Marjorie Turner. 


Many students of this textbook 
will acquire business employment as bookkeepers. 
In a small business one bookkeeper records all 


Marjorie Turner: 
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transactions. In a large business several book- 
keepers are employed, and each records only a 
part of the transactions. One bookkeeper may 
record all transactions with creditors; another, 
all with customers; and another, all relating to 
cash receipts and cash payments. 

Whether a bookkeeper records all or a part of 
the transactions, he should have a complete 
knowledge of bookkeeping so that he will under- 
stand the relation of his work to that of the 
others employed in the same business. 

Although this textbook presents a course in 
bookkeeping and accounting in such a way as to 
stress the personal, social, economical, and edu- 
cational values of the subject, it also prepares 
the student for a bookkeeping position. 


Helen Parker: Margaret Henderson is going to tell 
us about the “Bookkeeping Machine Operator.” 


Margaret Henderson: ‘The person who operates a 
bookkeeping machine may never really advance 
in the business world if he does not realize the 
important relationship between the business and 
the accounting system. 

By this I mean he may stay in one groove, 
make a meager living, and remain a small-time 
bookkeeping machine operator. But he’ll never 
get anywhere or make any real progress in this 
modern business world if he does not realize the 
relationship between these two things. 

Through a study of this textbook a student 
should be able to record accurately; that is, cor- 
rectly, any part of the transactions carried on by 
the company for which he works. He should be 


able to compare his work with that of all others 
and be proud of his contribution to the whole. 


(Concluded on page 423) 
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W ork Sheets and Objective Tests as 
Modern Aiids to Effective Teaching 


Mr. Moore, who is principal of one of the 
largest commercial high schools in the United 
States, shows how the use of study guides 
and detailed lesson plans will make teaching 


more effective. 


By William L. Moore, Principal 





John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuose of us who are engaged in the 
educational process are confronted with the same 
problems as the manufacturing industries; 
namely, how can we produce a better grade of 
article with a minimum of effort and reduced 
expenditures of money? ‘There are two factors 
forcing attention of the schools upon this partic- 
ular problem. They are the continually increasing 
enrollments and the continually decreasing 
budgets. 

The problem of increasing enrollments is not 
merely the addition of numbers; but in addition 
to these added numbers, we must recognize that 
we are getting a different type of pupil than once 
came to us. This different type of pupil is best 
described as one who, in former times, had no 
particular liking or ability for school work and 
therefore left school to enter some occupation 
which did not require special training. 

Since the employment of young people under 
eighteen years of age, and in many cases even 
under twenty years of age, is constantly decreas- 
ing, it is forcing this rather ungifted group into 
the schools. We have learned, much to our dis- 
comfort, that the former classroom techniques 
used with smaller classes and more gifted pupils 
fail utterly to produce desirable educational re- 
sults. Not only are we forced to seek new ways 
and means of interesting and educating this dif- 
ferent type of pupil, but the mere size of the 
classes that we are now compelled to accommo- 
date also forces us to change our type of instruc- 
tion. We must change from a more individualized 
type of instruction to a type that will require 
each pupil under the direction of the teacher to 
solve his problems, write his sentences, secure the 
correct answers to propounded questions, and 
record his responses on carefully prepared mate- 
tials under the critical, supervisory eye of the 
class teacher. The teacher’s time and energies 
must be conserved and distributed to the whole 
of the group rather than to a few selected indi- 
viduals. The development of these materials is 


undergoing the same evolutionary process which 
our objective type of test underwent some ten to 
fifteen years ago. Only in rare instances today is 
it necessary to argue the merits of the objective 
type of test versus the old essay type. 

These new classroom materials have been 
called by various names such as “study guides,” 
“work sheets,” and “workbooks.” Regardless of 
name, they all are designed to promote efficiency 
in teaching. Those of you who have had experi- 
ence in constructing the new-type tests, which 
may have become a part of a standardized testing 
program in your schools, are well aware of the 
infinite care, time, and experimentation necessary 
to produce a set of questions which are fair, com- 
prehensive, psychologically sound, and mechan- 
ically perfect. 

It has been said that no test can be considered 
as standardized until its results have been checked 
by the giving of the test to at least one thousand 
individuals. Now what is true for the develop- 
ment of tests is likewise true for the development 
of other teaching aids; namely, “study guides,” 
“work sheets,” “workbooks,” or what not, the 
only difference being that tests are summaries 
while these work sheets cover the whole gamut 
of teaching material from beginning to end. It 
is only reasonable to assume, then, that however 
well informed a teacher may be, he cannot go 
before his class and direct the class discussion by 
the question-and-answer method extemporane- 
ously in as efficient a manner as he can if his 
classroom work has been previously planned and 
reduced to written materials properly graded, 
psychologically arranged, and made mechanically 
perfect for the recording of pupil responses. 

The use of work sheets, let us call them, may 
be discussed from two angles; namely, that of 
the pupil and that of the teacher. It has been 
said by some that work sheets rob the teacher of 
initiative, encourage laziness, and produce a mere 
automaton. My experience has proved that these 
arguments are pure “bosh.” If a teacher is lazy, 
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the best way to get more work and better work 
from him is to set up a method of measuring his 
work in comparison with other teachers and to 
publish the results. 

My belief is that there are very few lazy 
teachers, and what we often label as laziness, is 
really a lack of imagination and organizing ability 
on the part of the teacher to make his class work 
interesting and vital to the pupils of his class. 
Work sheets, when properly constructed, will use 
all the. teaching devices of the best teachers. 
These devices can be made available in written 
form to everyone. 

Indefiniteness is one of the greatest educa- 
tional crimes committed by the average teacher. 
This indefiniteness may deal with assignments, 
statements of purpose, or explanations. The 
work sheet that is prepared with care is the best 
guarantee against these shortcomings. The 
teacher likewise often forgets that what now 
seems to him an easy and well-known fact was 
once as much a mystery to him as it now is to 
his pupils. Four years in high school, four to six 
years in college, plus five to twenty-five years of 
teaching experience have made these facts, skills, 
and habits automatic with the teacher while the 
pupil is just being introduced to them. 

Work sheets do eliminate indefiniteness. 
They prepare the pupil for future work by stating 
the purpose of the instruction. They prepare the 
pupil for what is to follow and then lead him in 
an orderly and psychological manner through the 
various steps of instruction. In the average 
classroom, where the verbal type of question-and- 
answer method is used, at no time can there be 
more than one person participating in voicing his 
reactions. Unfortunately, it has been proved by 
numerous experiments that it is the teacher who 
does most of the talking. If it is not the teacher, 
it is some of the most talkative but not always 
the best informed members of the class. And 
thus, while the teacher and four or five members 
of the class are having a glorious time discussing 
the subject at hand, the others are present only 
in person. Their thoughts are on the one hundred 
and one other things young people like to do 
besides go to school. 

With the work sheet method of instruction, 
this is entirely eliminated, and you are assured 
of one hundred per cent participation, because 
each pupil, under the direction of his teacher, 
gives his attention to the work at hand. This 
effort can be measured by the output of the pupil 
during class time. The actual recording of the 
pupil’s response on the work sheet may vary ac- 
cording to the teacher’s desires; for example, the 
teacher may direct his pupils to use the work 
sheet as an outline for study outside the class- 
room, reserving the actual recording of the 
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answers as a task to be performed under his 
direction within the class time. This method 
permits class discussion and insures correct re- 
sponses to the problems presented on the work 
sheets. Another method is to require pupils not 
only to study assignments outside of class time 
but also to complete all their work sheets. Class 
time is then devoted to discussion and correction 
of answers. 

I know of one teacher who required no outside 
preparation, but used the work sheets and the 
textbook in class on a purely laboratory basis. 
On a city-wide testing program, the pupils of this 
teacher’s class stood near the top of the thousands 
who were tested. This fact proves to me that if 
the teachers and the pupils know definitely what 
the objectives are, and are then given time and 
material, they will reach these objectives satis- 
factorily and with a minimum of useless flound- 
ering. 

One of the first steps in the learning process 
is the setting of the educational stage so that 
pupils may desire to know certain things, to 
learn how to do certain things, or to learn why 
certain things happen as they do. This creating 
of the desire, and a pleasant and favorable situa- 
tion for learning, is a technique which has always 
been employed by the successful teacher. The 
next step in the learning process is to provide the 
pupil with opportunities and materials for the 
acquiring of the necessary information or skills 
as indicated above. 

It is the teacher’s job to simplify the learning 
process and make it easy for the pupil to master 
his lessons. The work sheet does all this in an 
admirable way. It eliminates the necessity of the 
teacher’s standing before the class and dictating 
what shall be done, what references shall be con- 
sulted, the purpose of the study, and the various 
methods of acquiring the necessary results. 

Pupils are not always in a receptive mood for 
dictation. They may either lack the materials 
necessary to take down the dictation, or they 
may become confused in the matter dictated. 
Previously arranged instructions in the form of 
work sheets, designed to do all these things, are 
a great labor-saving device to the teacher and to 
the pupil because the pupil has before him all 
the important facts to which he must later give 
consideration. His reading is simplified and he is 
enabled at once to discard unimportant details. 
The pupil never lacks purpose in his study be- 
cause, in addition to the one supplied by the 
teacher in the work sheet, he will always have 
the very definite purpose of finding the answers 
to the questions or problems that have been 
given. The organization of the material and the 
securing of the proper responses will assist a 
pupil in arranging the facts in his own mind. The 
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actual recording of the answers, which is mere 
repetition, will aid in remembering these facts. 
His material is always ready in an organized 
manner to use for the purpose of recall, review, 
and rechecking of his subject content. 

The work sheets provide a convenient device 
for quick and easy review of the class work for 
test purposes. The work sheets provide a definite 
and systematic guide for all class discussions. 
They provide also for the inculcation of habits 
of neatness, accuracy, speed, and the ability to 
analyze. As a convenience to the teacher, work 
sheets provide an opportunity for the standard- 
ization of pupil responses so that it is possible 
for the teacher always to grade his pupils by 
objective means rather than subjective judg- 
ments. It is possible to vary the methods of 
using the work sheets, although the teacher is 
likely to decide on one which seems to suit his 
needs best. For example, he could use any one 
of the following procedures; and while these pro- 
cedures are not intended to be hard and fast, 
any one might work well in selected classroom 
situations where work sheets are utilized: 

1. Record the answers to the questions as you 

read. 

2. Read all the material first; record answers 
with book open. 

3. Read all the material first; record answers 
with book closed. 

4. Study all questions first; next read the mate- 
rial; then answer questions with book open. 

5. Study all questions first; next read the ma- 
terial; then answer the questions with the 
book closed. 

6. Read entire selection rapidly first; read 
questions; reread selection slowly; and 
answer questions with book open. 

7. Read entire selection rapidly first; read 
questions; reread selection slowly; and 
answer questions with the book closed. 


8. Read material once slowly; record answers 
with the book closed; refer to book again 
for answers to questions not completed; 
then close book and complete all answers; 
repeat this procedure until all questions 
are answered. 


Modern educational methods, to be most 
effective, must recognize the problem of individ- 
ual differences in abilities of pupils. Classroom 
methods of teaching, therefore, should be both 
flexible and controlled. They must be flexible 
enough to allow pupils to demonstrate their 
qualities of leadership, initiative, expertness, 
open-mindedness, responsibility, and superior 
ability to master given classroom situations. 
They must also be controlled to such an extent 
that the pupils who lack these qualities will have 
an opportunity to master at least the fundament- 
als of the subject. This is impossible under the 
old-fashioned question-and-answer recitation be- 
cause one of the two groups generally got all the 
attention, depending, of course, upon the philos- 
ophy of the teacher. If it were the bright group 
that received the attention, the duller pupils sat 
around with nothing to do, immediately became 
bored and uninterested, and eventually were 
trouble-makers. If it were the dull group that 
got the attention, the bright pupils became dis- 
interested from hearing old material rehashed and 
rediscussed, and they could generally be de- 
pended upon to find something more interesting 
than this sort of entertainment. 

The following examples of study sheets taken 
from a course in business organization and man- 
agement illustrate some of the aids mentioned. 
Note the specific study directions, the drills on 
the proper use of the textbook, the statements of 
major objectives and specific aims, the vocabu- 
lary lists, the arrangement of the fact questions, 
the bibliography, and the self-checking review 
devices. 








Study Unit I 


Business Organization and Management 


METHODS 
You will be given three types of study sheets for each unit. These consist of (1) general dis- 
cussion questions including vocabulary lists, (2) specific questions on the textbook divided into fact 


and thought questions, (3) projects. 


STUDY METHOD FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
First, read the entire chapter through carefully. Then close your book and test your reading 
by mentally answering questions. If you can not do this satisfactorily, reread the entire chapter or 
the part which you cannot recall. Next, write accurate and complete definitions for words listed 


under “Vocabulary.” 


Consult the textbook and the dictionary for the meanings. All this work is 


to be done in the class period. You will be required to give oral answers in class to the questions 


and know the definitions of the terms. 


Here is the sample. Follow the directions given above. 


tration. 


1. Explain the relation between organization and management using your school as an illus- 
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Fact Questions 


I. Introductory data, 


II. Office work. 
I es a ator iie, 8 Bie I Ol cee cd ede ee abd ebawnss 


C. Upon what does the amount and character of the work depend?..................220005. 


III. The office a service department. 
A. Types of assistance rendered. 


IV. The office manager. 
A. Where does his authority lie?............... 
B. What are the duties of office manager? 
ke er lag ol Sa ad oad ahha ke ee eReheRd Naw esawageden 
D. Why is it necessary for the office manager to set a proper standard for his subordinates? 
E. What are the requirements for a good office manager? 
1. Description. 
ae OE ey oT eee eo 
2. Qualifications. 
a i 4 SFR ay si ie eeds wk an Sid eRe eee eee cane es 
3. Education. 


THE TEXTBOOK 


Before beginning the study of a subject, it is of distinct advantage to you to become familiar 
with the textbook by learning the names of its authors and their aims in writing books and also by 
becoming acquainted with the general characters of the book and principal subjects discussed in it. 
Fill in the blanks below, referring to the textbook for the information. 


TITLE PAGE 
1. Title 
2. Authors Positions 
3. Publishers 
4. Copyright date 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


. What is the name of the editor? 

. What four types of training should be included in vocational education? 

. Which should have the greatest emphasis? 

. What ability should an office worker have in addition to the ability to perform a certain task? 


. What four objectives does the editor believe a commercial worker will reach by the study 
of this book? 


Mp WK 


Major Objectives 
1. To define the function of the office. 
2. To determine the best location, layout, and equipment in the light of the nature and volume 
of business transacted. 
3. The scientific selection of the personnel of the office. 
4. The interdependability of the office and other departments of the business. 


Specific Aims 
1. Office duties. 
. Office manager and his organization. 
. Types of organization. 
. The control of office supplies. 
Location, equipment, and layout. 
. Selecting the standard and standardizing it. 
. Selecting and training of office employees. 
The cost of doing office work. 
g. Paying office workers on a production basis. 


CN ANPWH 


Vocabulary 
5 EE A, ins oc dwen nd Cheeheerekenees 


oe C8 @' £6.06 OO HO 0 € 06.6 08 6 64 6G,6:0/5608 6409 298660 OO 


. General layout 


SOHOHSSCSDE SETH HRSS OSE HSCS SHS ECHSHEHKEKCHOHS KORE STESSOSCHSHESCHA DESO SSE ROLES ECHC BH HBR OC ESO O 


. Facilities 


. Jobbing houses.......... 


Sor NETO oh ce oa: seh dia wee a a hie a hint dw ake Deana apie a de Wak Abe ee had A 
5 MN oes o's a pad ke Nd awe yw KERR CAME beahe Ree eee enema 


. Ability to delegate 
. Interrelations 


Ce 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. Progressive 
7 
8 
9 


OFFICE DIVISION 
Self-Checking Review 


. master planning and supervision 1. The size of the office depends upon ( ). 

. the equipment 2. The amount, quality, cost of work turned out depends 
the location of the office on ( ) ( ) ¢ ). 

. efficient service 3. The head of the office division is the ( ) 

. the general typing 4. The highest aim of the office division is the ( ). 
office manager 5. The function of the office manager is ( A 

. the needs of the concern 

. numerical 

. speed of operation 

. Maintenance 


O90 ON ANSYWH 


_ 


References: 


Tead and Metcalf: Personnel Administration 
Galloway: Office Management 

Schulze: Office Administration 

Taylor: Principles of Scientific Management 
Cartwell: Stores and Material Control 
Church: Science and Practice of Management 
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In addition to the teaching values already 
discussed, work sheets may, and often should, 
contain some of the following aids: 


1. Instruction in the use of textbooks. 


2. Reference book lists with detailed refer- 
ences and how to use them—possibly li- 
brary instructions. 


3. Introduction to units of study, stating aims 
and important points with checking de- 
vices. 


4. Self-checking devices for recall of answers 
to questions. 


5. Review pages. 


6. Vocabulary drills. (Blanks for definitions 
and recall devices.) 


7. Additional material for gifted pupils or for 
extra credit. 


8. Study hints at tops and bottoms of pages 
or at beginnings and endings of units. 
(a) Aids to concentration 
(b) Habits of reading 
(c) Attitudes of study 
(d) Aids for memorization 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The proof of efficient teaching is in what the 
pupils know after they have been taken through 
the teaching process. And this brings us to the 
testing part of our educational program. After 
all, we are probably right in concluding that 
education is nothing more or less than what we 
might call “synthetic experience,” and the real 
test of whether our teaching is effective will be 
the use to which these pupils put their education 
in later years. Unfortunately, we cannot defer 
our judgments of passing or failing until these 
later years, and therefore we must depend at the 
present upon our testing devices to know whether 
or not the pupil has acquired the necessary 
habits, information, and technical skills. 


While considerably more time, thought, and 
effort must go into the making of a good stand- 
ardized test than into the old-fashioned essay 
type, which was written on the board by the 
teacher after the class assembled, the objective 
type test has, among other qualities, the ad- 
vantage of easy administration of the same tests 
to all of his classes or all of the classes in a com- 
plete department studying the same subject. 


Instead of grading these tests on a percentage 
basis, the most efficient method is to assign each 
test question a number of points according to a 
previously arranged key. This enables the teacher 
to put all of his individual classes into one group- 
ing, or place the records of all the classes of all 
the teachers teaching the same subjects into one 
grouping. The papers of all may then be ranked 
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from the best to the poorest and grades assigned 
on a normal distribution. This eliminates inequal- 
ities of class rankings and eliminates the sub- 
jective judgments which may result in the giving 
of too many high or too many low marks by 
individual teachers. If the system is properly 
explained to pupils in advance, that tests are on 
a purely competitive basis, a reasonable amount 
of care and supervision exercised by the teacher 
will eliminate all cheating and the passing of 
information to fellow students. Our experience 
over the past twelve years has demonstrated that 
a minimum of injustices may arise from this 
procedure. 


As mentioned previously, the ability to con- 
struct good tests is a technique which requires 
patience, study, experimentation, and consider- 
able experience. Be it sufficient to say that in all 
cases the test should be easy enough to permit 
every pupil, regardless of ability, to answer some 
of the test questions or problems. It must also 
be long enough and difficult enough to stop the 
most able short of perfection and in between 
these two extremes, it must be graded in content 
and difficulty so that every person will be given 
an opportunity to show what he knows or can 


do. 


If the test has been properly constructed and 
is given to a sufficient number of pupils, we can 
always expect a normal distribution to appear. 
Most school systems have discarded the anti- 
quated system of only giving tests during the 
closing days of the school term for the purpose of 
determining who should pass or fail. Tests should 
be to the teacher what the test tube, the ther- 
mometer, and the micrometer are to the scientist. 
From the first week to the end of the school 
semester or year, tests should be given frequently 
enough to know at all times at what stages the 
various pupils are in the learning process. Tests 
given solely for the purpose of placement have 
lost most of their value. The modern objective 
type test is easy to mark. This fact enables the 
teacher to redistribute the tests to the class on 
the following day, and by reading the correct 
answers, pupils can easily mark the papers. This 
procedure not only saves the teacher hours of 
tedious grading of papers, but also has the ad- 
vantage of serving as a review lesson. 


There is no use testing for information that 
is already known. The purpose of testing should 
be to discover what is not known, and then pro- 
ceed in an orderly fashion to teach these facts. 
Tests then, are really teaching devices and, when 
used for these purposes, serve in a dual capacity. 
Teach, test, reteach, and retest should be the 
procedure until satisfactory results have been 
achieved, 
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Improving Junior Business Training 


by 
Ernest A. Zelliot 


School of Commerce 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


OutTcRowi1nc swaddling clothes just a 
few years ago, and now about to discard pina- 
fores, junior business training is rapidly entering 
the adolescent period. As such, current enroll- 
ment records indicate it is a very vigorous and 
robust youngster in the family of secondary 
school subjects. 


THE ADOLESCENT STAGE. Typical of adoles- 
cence, junior business training is at times un- 
gainly, unbalanced, and not always sure of itself. 
Full of promise, and with still more rapid devel- 
opment or “maturation” imminent, the direction 
it will or should take is not altogether certain. 
Even its appellation is in question. A number 
of names and nicknames are used interchange- 
ably, none of which may become the permanent 
designation. One colleague objects to the use of 
the word “training” in any form, on the theory 
that animals are “trained,” but people are 
“educated.” 


Nor is junior business training always ac- 
corded due consideration and sympathetic assist- 
ance, to say the least, by its older and more 
staid classical sister subjects—not an unknown 
family characteristic. If this dubious analogy 
may be carried just one point further before the 
reader revolts, junior business training, like the 
adolescent group which it is intended to serve, 
is in a critical period and needs judicious, wise 
counseling, and careful, constructive handling if 
its rich potentialities are to be fully matured and 
better capitalized for the junior high school 
curriculum. 


IN RETROSPECT. In approaching this study, 
perhaps just a bit of historical review may be 
permissible. Unlike most high school business 
subjects, junior business training did not origi- 
nate because of popular demand. Rather it was 
a conception by educational leaders and intro- 
duced to meet definite junior high school needs— 
a procedure that may well be further exemplified 








in other fields. Any public acceptance of junior 
business training has been brought about by de- 
liberate cultivation on the basis of merit. 


Contributions to the content of junior busi- 
ness training have come from many teachers, 
school administrators, and students in education. 
A number of persons would like to claim first 
honors for its origin. Perhaps the first formally 
organized instructional materials were a set of 
mimeographed outlines used in one of the early 
junior high schools of the East during the heyday 
of World War preparations. Well-recognized 
textbooks and any extensive introduction of such 
a course, however, did not come until several 
years later. I vividly remember my attempt to 
handle a large pioneer class in the ninth grade 
at Des Moines in 1923-24 (perhaps one of the 
first introductions in the Middle West). I used 
homemade outlines and miscellaneous stationery 
forms while waiting for one of the earlier publi- 
cations to come from the press. Today there are 
many textbooks available for classes of this type. 
Needless to say, their style and content vary 
greatly, with new editions, new authors, and new 
titles appearing at frequent intervals. 


UNSETTLED STATUS. With many and diver- 
gent viewpoints prevalent, it is not surprising 
that teachers, school administrators, and others 
are at times confused and puzzled as to what is 
the best program in junior business training. 
However, the fact that the course is in a state of 
flux and has not become static is by no means a 
discouraging factor. It is really fortunate that 
the instructional material was not highly stand- 
ardized a decade or more ago when social thinking 
and employment conditions were essentially 
different. Perhaps some of the difficulties in 
other business subjects on occasion are due to 
the traditional use of 1915 or even 1925 methods 
and materials with boys and girls who must meet 
affairs as they are, beginning in 1935. Fixed 
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content and crystallized procedure in a subject 
may result in easier teaching, but not necessarily 
in more effective teaching. 


COURSE PLANNING. ‘The organization and 
planning of any course well may be evaluated 
under three major heads—the objectives, the con- 
tent, and the methods of procedure, in the order 
of importance named. These phases of junior 
business training have been detailed many times 
and in many forms, but at the risk of repetition, 
perhaps a brief use of this style may be permitted 
again as a basis for considering possible improve- 
ments and future trends. 


OBJECTIVES. Objectives are placed first. The 
teacher who knows what he wishes to accom- 
plish, like the traveler who knows where he wants 
to go, usually finds a way to “arrive.” Since 
some ways are superior and more economical, 
methods of teaching are essential, but only sec- 
ondarily so. In the teacher-training courses, em- 
phasis too often has been placed upon the “how” 
rather than upon the “what” and “why.” 

The objectives in junior business training may 
be classified under four major heads. As terms, 
all of them are purposes common to other junior 
high school subjects; but toward their fulfillment, 
junior business training has a contribution to 
make all its own, and without which the junior 
high school program will be lacking. 


1. Personal Use. By “personal use” is meant 
education in those practices and understandings 
regarding business relationships and principles 
that will best aid the individual in his own eco- 
nomic situations, irrespective of vocation. A 
number of excellent studies and surveys offer 
suggestive data, but not conclusive evidence, as 
to the kind of training that is needed, what may 
be taught in junior business training, and what 
might well go to other courses or grade levels. 
Sometimes there is a tendency to crowd too much 
into junior business training. 


A more recent term for this phase of instruc- 
tion is consumer education. Consumer education 
in its broader aspects is an all-school objective, 
in which nearly every school function beginning 
with the first grade has a part. In this sense, 
junior business training has values from its spe- 
cial field that are much needed in consumer edu- 
cation. These values are also found in social 
science, natural science, home economics, indus- 
trial arts, and other school subjects and activities 
in some degree. Junior business training should 
assume its full share, but not the full responsi- 
bility. Business teachers, with their practical 
viewpoint, may often take the initiative and 
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serve as coordinators, but certainly they cannot 
do the job alone. The cooperation of all is needed 
in order that a consumer education plan may be 
complete. 


2. Exploratory. The junior high school years 
have been aptly characterized as a self-finding 
period for boys and girls at a time when their 
development is apparently most accelerated. In 
this period, a major objective of any course is to 
afford insights and information upon which the 
student may base conclusions and opinions in 
that particular subject-matter field and about its 
relations to life activities. A statement that 
“exploration — discovery — experiment — is the 
keynote of the modern school” seems very ap- 
propriate to the junior high school.! One big 
job in junior business training is to provide op- 
portunities for “exploration—discovery—experi- 
ment,” at least in an elemental way, in the field 
of business principles and practices. I am 
inclined to emphasize these exploratory values as 
a major objective, even though a very competent 
colleague has recently expressed a contrary 
viewpoint.? 


3. Guidance. Although much has been said 
on guidance, most of the discussions have been 
abstract. That students, in the transitional 
period between the “common-to-all” curriculum 
of the elementary school and the “opportunity- 
to-select” program of the senior high school, need 
guidance if they are to plan intelligently is self- 
evident. In junior business training, the student 
may be assisted in determining whether or not it 
may be desirable for him to continue in further 
business subjects, in part by the exploratory 
values discussed previously, and in part by the 
suggestions of the wise teacher who has had 
opportunity to observe his reactions and personal 
characteristics. This is not to argue that the 
business teacher is to take all responsibility for 
the guidance problem. Again that is an all-school 
function. But in the guidance program, the 
business teacher has a very distinct and definite 
contribution, as every other teacher has, whether 
it is recognized or not.? A question the teacher 
in charge should keep constantly to the fore is: 
“In planning the activities for my junior business 
training class, what can be done to give informa- 
tion and viewpoints that may help my boys and 
girls to develop plans for their future more 
wisely ?”’ 


4. Economic Understanding. Always present, 
the need for this type of education has been 
greatly accentuated by the reverses and read- 
justments of the past five years. Students in the 


1Katherine Glover and Evelyn Dewey, Children of the New Day (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934). 
3B. R. Haynes, “A General Appraisal of Junior Business Training,” Tue BaLance Sueet, November, 1934. 
+E. A. Zelliot, “The Business Teacher in Vocational Guidance,” The Journal of Business Education, May and June, 1933. 
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ninth and tenth grades are not ready for abstract 
courses in economic theory—it is doubtful if any 
undergraduate is—but much in the way of 
economic insights and appreciations may be 
taught in several courses. Junior business train- 
ing offers rich opportunities for this very thing 
as the social and economic phases of different 
business activities are studied in the light of their 
relation to the individual and to the community. 
Definite and concrete illustrations and applica- 
tions are readily at hand, beginning with the 
immediate experiences of the student. That the 
social and economic teaching is done indirectly, 
and preferably without label, only adds to the 
effectiveness. 


5. Other Objectives. Many other objectives 
may be, and often are, listed for junior business 
training, including the whole category of purposes 
for the secondary schools. It is believed, however, 
that the instructional materials and procedures 
set up to meet these four objectives will meet 
any others with a reasonable degree of adequate- 
ness. Sometimes the prevocational objective is 
mentioned, but a junior business training pro- 
gram based on the premises as outlined to serve 
the needs for all students will also provide a 
satisfactory foundation for those who may wish 
to continue into vocational or other advanced 
business courses. Obviously, if a first course re- 
quired of all students for at least one semester 
is followed by a second course for students who 
intend to become commercial majors, the object- 
ives in the succeeding course will necessarily be 
more specific. . 


CONTENT. What content or instructional ma- 
terial may be included in a junior business train- 
ing course is a mooted question, on which general 
agreement is not to be expected soon. Nor is 
uniformity necessarily essential. Since it is im- 
possible, even were it desirable, to include refer- 
ence to every variety of business and economic 
activity, the teaching will be done by the selection 
of “types” which, together, give the best picture 
of the whole, as in modern science courses. In 
most instances any one of several choices may be 
equally satisfactory. 

In this article, there is neither space nor occa- 
sion to outline “content” for a junior business 
training course. Instead, brief comments as to 
trends, both negative and positive, seem more 
appropriate as well as more in line with my 
attitude that much further study is needed before 
a standard course may be prescribed. 

1. The Older Textbooks. Some of the older 
textbooks tended to stress practices rather than 
principles, with seeming emphasis upon clerical 
routine and paper work. However, it is doubtful 
if the authors had in mind the vocational view- 


point to the extent that critics at times infer. 
Instead, stock work, messenger service, shipping 
clerk, filing systems, and similar exercises were 
introduced so that, through these activities, the 
student might gain insights into business rela- 
tionships from the viewpoints of workers in these 
fields. The purpose was primarily to provide 
contacts rather than to train clerks. While much © 
of the criticism is valid, within reasonable limits 
there is still much to be said in favor of this 
practice in modified form. Students of junior 
high school age work best with concrete things, 
not abstract things. Motor mindedness still pre- 
dominates. To a high degree, the way to the 
mind is through activities that include physical 
as well as mental participation. Exercises that 
are organized or “dramatized” into a simple but 
complete and purposeful cycle in which the 
student may live, best attract and hold attention. 
In this way, the details of writing checks, pre- 
paring a cash record, and making out invoices 
may be utilized very effectively to lead the, 
interest of the student into underlying principles. 
Otherwise, they remain mere routines and fail to 
contribute their chief values. Junior business 
training is much more than “glorified” busy work 
and camouflaged penmanship-arithmetic drills. 

2. Fewer Routines. In general, it may be said 
that the practices and details having to do 
primarily with office and other internal business 
relations should be held to a minimum or in some 
instances should be eliminated altogether. Busi- 
ness forms and legal papers in common usage by 
individuals as well as by business firms are 
important, but they are best studied in relation 
to the activities or functions in which they are 
used rather than when treated in isolated units. 
In a similar manner, recording exercises may be 
very satisfactorily developed by applying them 
to materials within, and preferably direct from, 
the experiences of students. There is.no reason 
why sound bookkeeping principles may not be 
taught, and without the use of technical account- 
ing terms, through the medium of personal- 
business, student-club, or school-organization 
data instead of mercantile records. 

While yet essential, the extent to which bank- 
ing drills, once considered highly important for 
personal use, should be included is now doubtful. 
The service charges imposed, at least in the larger 
communities, make the general use of checking 
accounts by individuals and families with median 
range incomes impractical or prohibitive in most 
instances. Many rural communities and small 
towns do not even have a bank available, al- 
though it is to be anticipated that this status will 
be improved. Incidentally, a casual examination 
of a half-dozen widely used textbooks does. not 
disclose a single reference to industrial or chattel- 
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loan banks and pawnshops, the only “banks” 
patronized by homes in certain sections. Inci- 
dentally these institutions have suffered little 
depression since 1929! The same thing seems to 
be true with regard to industrial or small-scale 
life insurance and minor forms of investments 
sold on small weekly payments. Yet children 
from these families, because of a lack of home 
training along business lines, probably need junior 
business training applicable to their situations 
more than any other group. 


3. Personal Relationships. On the positive 
side, junior business training of the future will 
doubtless place more emphasis upon business and 
economic activities as they relate to the individ- 
ual, or in which the personality element predomi- 
nates. Selling or merchandising, for example, 
concerns more people vocationally than any other 
business activity, and is of almost universal 
interest to everyone through customer relation- 
ships. Yet, until comparatively recent years, this 
phase has received but little attention in text- 
books. Even now, the tendency is to approach 
the subject from the viewpoint of the store 
manager rather than from the viewpoint of the 
buying public. 


Budgets, simple principles of management and 
business control, insurance, investments, business 
vocational opportunities and their requirements, 
and the intelligent use of various business services 
are other phases that will likely come in for 
greater attention, primarily as they affect the 
individual and his relationships to others. This, 
as previously indicated, may be considered a 
phase of consumer education. That term is quite 
acceptable, but since the newer viewpoint in both 
production and distribution centers around the 
consumer’s viewpoint, why isn’t this also the 
better preparatory or prevocational beginning for 
students who may later become interested in 
continuing with business education on a voca- 
tional basis? 


4. Minor Readjustments. While the general 
content of a junior business training course is to 
be determined by the broad policy of what 
business and economic education is best adapted 
to the junior high school, there are at least two 
secondary factors to be considered in each local 
situation. 


The first is the type of community. Though 
fundamental principles are the same, the illustra- 
tive material needed may be different. Thus far, 
the experiences of the rural boy and girl have been 
neglected in favor of those most common to 
students who live in the metropolitan areas. 
Regional interests may also make for minor 
differences in topics; for example, cooperative 
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banks in the East, with building and loan asso- 
ciations in the Middle West. 

The second is an appraisal of instructional 
material referring to business and economics in 
earlier or coordinate junior high school courses. 
Practice in this regard differs greatly in various 
schools. Business teachers are sometimes per- 
turbed because social science and mathematics 
classes seemingly encroach upon materials from 
their field. Whether or not this is the case should 
be impartially determined by the best interests 
of the boys and girls, not by the ambitions or 
vested interests of any teaching field. Merely 
promoting one department at the expense of 
another, be it social science or commercial, is to 
be deplored. If due evaluation indicates that 
certain economic phases more properly belong in 
other courses, which may be doubtful, there 
should be no question on the part of business 
teachers. Incidentally, with the magnitude and 
latitude of materials available, progressive 
teachers of business training need not be alarmed 
that their functions will be usurped. If other 
departments can give students better founda- 
tional work, then business teachers may carry 
students further in the elementary business class. 
The points are that junior business training 
should be correlated, not placed in competition 
with other courses. 

PROCEDURE. Few subjects lend themselves 
to a greater variety of teaching procedure than 
does junior business training. Discussion, oral 
reports, individual studies, displays, outside con- 
tacts, drill, graphic illustrations, written exer- 
cises, occasional dramatized presentations, and 
other techniques may be used in endless array if 
devices are needed to stimulate interest. With 
illustrations and applications of principles always 
available direct from student experiences, there 
is little danger that class work will become mo- 
notonous if the teacher clearly understands his 
objectives and plans accordingly. This is not 
always done when a teacher specializing in some 
field, commercial or otherwise, is assigned junior 
business training merely as a fill-in on his sched- 
ule. Junior business training will fail even more 
quickly than other subjects on the basis of 
textbook assignment alone; much depends upon 
the ability and viewpoint of the teacher. 

Well-outlined lessons, clear-cut assignments, 
definite classroom procedure, and other principles 
of good teaching necessary in junior business 
training are those common to any subject. Their 
importance need not be commented upon at this 
point, except to say that most teaching failures 
are due to some lack of those fundamentals. For 
the benefit of new teachers, perhaps a few of the 
more specialized procedures may be briefly de- 
tailed to advantage. 
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1. Class Organization. Some form of class 
organization with student officers, and commit- 
tees that function is highly advisable. Once 
established, this arrangement may relieve the 
teacher of certain details and give him time for 
more important work, but the essential consider- 
ation is that it is good training in cooperative 
management for students. I sometimes visit a 
junior business training class where the teacher 
on occasion absents himself to find everything 
going ahead smoothly on his return. While 
applicable to most classes, the content and activ- 
ities of junior business training lend themselves 
particularly well to some form of supplementary 
student control. Class work succeeds best under 
teacher direction rather than with teacher 
dictation. 


2. Utilizing Student Experiences. Teachers in 
few other subjects have a better opportunity to 
capitalize on student experiences—a point where 
all good teaching begins. Student experiences 
vary in individuals and in communities. Some 
students come from homes or other environment 
that have already given them much in the way 
of business and economic training. They are 
accustomed to considerable use of business 
services and perhaps have had opportunity to 
travel. Other children may come from homes in 
which relatively few of the economic services 
including the telephone are utilized, and where 
they have had little chance to learn about 
business affairs. That the approach must be 
different with different students, and in different 
districts is quite obvious. Pretests of student 
learning, given before a study unit is undertaken, 
is frequently helpful in indicating where the 
instruction should begin, and also in discovering 
student experiences that may be made to con- 
tribute to the interest of the class. 


3. Meeting Individual Differences. That every 
student should be kept working at his maximum 
capacity and in line with his interest is accepted 
as a principle, but not always put into practice. 
The flexibility and scope of junior business train- 
ing permits making any advisable adjustment or 
assignment to fit individual needs. Extra readings, 
outside investigations, special reports, and other 
purposeful devices in harmony with the student’s 
interest and ability are readily available to the 
resourceful teacher. The varied forms of exer- 
cises also make it possible at some point for each 
student to experience the feeling of success in the 
accomplishment of lesson tasks, one of the biggest 
incentives necessary for successful teaching. 


4. Use of Supplementary Material. An alert 
teacher with ihe aid of his students may readily 
collect a wide scope of supplementary material 


with which to enrich the junior business training 
course. Directories, descriptive booklets, business 
forms, reports, handbooks, manuals, maps, bulle- 
tins, charts, house organs, yearbooks, and even 
educational films are to be had in great variety, 
frequently for the asking. Many of these publi- 
cations give interesting side lights and often 
represent some of the best and most recent 
findings in particular fields. One recent compila- 
tion lists several hundred items that have thus 
been found useful.‘ 

Indirectly or directly, much of this material 
is intended as advertising or publicity for com- 
mercial firms or trade associations, and any 
regulations that a school system may have with 
regard to the use of “propaganda” will need to 
be respected and carefully observed. In some 
instances, the use of commercial literature has 
lead to embarrassments. Impartially and intel- 
ligently selected and classified, however, hundreds 
of teachers have made excellent use of such 
collections to illustrate or supplement textbook 
assignments, to provide material for special 
studies and reports, and to serve as a basis for 
extra projects undertaken by the more capable 
students. While legitimate criticisms may be 
made against the use of such publications, an- 
other viewpoint is that they represent materials 
that students will meet later in “life situations.” 
Perhaps a little experience and direction in learn- 
ing to appraise their values while in school will 
not be amiss. 


5. Guest Speakers. Carefully chosen, and with 
the approval of the school administration, busi- 
ness men may be invited to discuss advanta- 
geously specific topics before the class two or 
three times each semester. These discussions 
provide a practical note, but perhaps the greatest 
value is in gaining the interest of business men 
in the work undertaken. I have had executives 
of banks, stores, insurance companies, and tele- 
phone companies as guest speakers, to good 
purpose. The difficulty is to get a practical man 
who understands the teaching viewpoint—some 
of them do. When a business man is scheduled, 
it is usually a good plan to tactfully provide a 
list of topics on which discussion is desired. Most 
of them welcome such suggestions. What may 
be done along this line depends upon the range of 
talent that is available and also upon the attitude 
of the school. Junior business training teachers 
should make it a point to become acquainted 
with local business men in every way possible. 


6. Using References. Someone has said that 
“education doesn’t consist so much of knowing 
a thing as knowing where to find the information 


(Concluded on page 424) 


‘Don T. Deal, Teaching Materials in Elementary Business Education (Cincinnati:. South-Western Publishing Co., 1934). 
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The Place of Commercial Subjects 
in the Secondary School Curriculum 


“As one responsible for our curricular de- 
velopment, | wish to go on record as favor- 
ing those things which are definite in their 
purpose and against those which are vague 
and equivocal in preparing the child to 
live after he has secured his education.’ 


by 
C. K. Reiff 


Superintendent City Schools 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


CurrIcuLuM directors for secondary 
schools are faced with a tremendous problem of 
integrating and correlating the various depart- 
mental interests into a composite whole with such 
a synthesis of content as will develop the very 
best offering possible. The difficulties of the 
problem have been augmented by a very definite 
increase in the number of high school pupils and 
by a further trend toward heterogeneity. Twenty- 
five years ago, the secondary education popula- 
tion was a rather select group, hence the offerings 
of secondary schools could be defined quite defi- 
nitely, if not more easily. Subjects which may 
have been classed as fundamental in the high 
school of twenty-five years ago are now no longer 
considered fundamental for all pupils. Pupils for 
whom the subjects are intended have changed, 
hence the relative importance of subject content 
has changed. In other words, if we have carefully 
analyzed the capacities and potentialities of our 
pupils, we find that they will determine whether 
or not a subject is fundamental. 


The satisfactory departmentalization of sub- 
ject content is also perplexing. We find that the 
sponsors of the social sciences are deeply con- 
cerned with social problems and the needs of our 
economic and civic life. We also find other 
departments, such as English, science, home 
making, and commercial, seriously considering 
their importance as integral parts in the orienta- 
tion of high school pupils for the interesting life 
beyond school days. Out of this maze of sugges- 
tions and urges must come a more or less carefully 
defined curriculum. Naturally, for commercial 
people and those interested in commercial educa- 
tion, the question arises: What shall be the place 
of commercial subjects in this new curriculum? 


First. it is my candid opinion that the original 


purpose of commercial subjects should not be 
mitigated in the least. I have no patience with 
those commercial teachers or administrators who 
would lessen for one moment the vocational ob- 
jective of the skill subjects, with the feeling that 
it is the business of the commercial department 
to give to the pupils a sort of social-business 
education, hoping thereby to solve most of the 
ills of society. I still believe that the main objec- 
tive for commercial subjects should be to prepare 
girls and boys who are average or above average 
in intelligence to enter the field of profitable em- 
ployment upon graduation from high school. 


I believe that we cannot justify commercial 
education in secondary schools, unless it prepares 
pupils, who would not otherwise continue their 
education in college, for a profitable career. Ob- 
viously, this training must have a definite trade 
trend. I can name many high school graduates, 
who did not attend school beyond their commer- 
cial course, whom I assisted in securing positions. 
These graduates are now making a comfortable 
living and bringing to fruition a happy little 
family. Of course, I would not have anyone be 
misled as to my estimate of a college education. 
Anyone who is able should secure a university 
degree in order that he may become a very 
efficient secretary, yet our secondary school pop- 
ulation demands that we furnish terminal courses 
for many of the pupils who will never have the 
opportunity of attending higher institutions of 
learning. 


The same may be said relative to bookkeeping 
and allied subjects. Those departments which 
have the equipment should certainly produce 
graduates who are able to operate very satisfac- 
torily computation machines, adding machines, 
and banking machines. Graduates should be 
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able to accept positions confident of a high de- 
gree of accuracy and legibility, and with satis- 

factory knowledge of the fundamentals of book- 

keeping. Naturally, we will not try to produce 

certified public accountants, but certainly we can 

create an impelling and abiding interest in these 

fields of endeavor. 

I am very much interested, yet not alarmed, 
in the matter of employment for pupils who leave 
the high school. The schools should make every 
effort to secure employment for these pupils. 
Whether or not there is demand for such labor 
is a question which will never be settled. I be- 
lieve that members of all professions will tell you 
that their fields are overcrowded and that the 
number of pupils preparing to enter them should 
be limited. In America, tradition and expediency 
seem to dictate that our public schools place no 
ban upon any youth in his ambition to succeed 
in any honorable occupation. I am quite confi- 
dent that the reward of good service shall be 
forthcoming and that the preparedness, intelli- 
gence, and good character of high school gradu- 
ates will ultimately take care of the matter of 
employment. At least, we can expect that they 
will receive as much consideration in the com- 
mercial field as they would receive in any other. 

I have been referring to those pupils who are 
going to take the full commercial course in either 
secretarial or bookkeeping training. I hope that 
they will receive, in addition to the skill subjects, 
a broad foundation in economics and the other 
so-called social-business subjects. I believe com- 
mercial teachers will be very proud of the enviable 
successes which their present graduates will be 
making within the next ten or fifteen years. Their 
successes will be attained mainly because pupils 
were given the very best possible vocational 
training in the commercial department. In other 
words, I am personally convinced that the right 
for the commercial department to exist in the 
secondary schools is entirely frustrated unless we 
place the vocational motive as our first and most 
important objective. 

Second, commercial subjects have a very 
attractive content for the enrichment of our 
secondary school curriculum. One of the phases 
of secondary education in which I have been 
very deeply interested for the past several years 
has been the apparent inability of our public 
schools to meet the demand for some far-reaching 
enrichment of the curriculum to care for the 
gifted pupil. Obviously, we have made various 
attempts to care for him by honor societies, good 
grades, participation in many and varied activi- 
ties about the school, either with pupils or through 
quasi-administrative positions in the school 
system. In some instances, we have attempted 
to promote him within a shorter period than the 
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regular allotted time, and in others we have made 
a very definite attempt to enrich his curriculum. 

It seems that there are two avenues of ap- 
proach that are most acceptable in the solution 
of this problem. One is to give a wide variety of 
experiences from which he may choose and in 
which he may find himself deeply interested. The 
other is to provide some new courses especially 
designed to fit him for leadership in the democ- 
racy into which he is soon to find himself. Into 
both of these schemes, the commercial subjects 
fit admirably. Therefore, the commercial depart- 
ment, as an enrichment agency, should secure a 
reasonable share of the cream of the school, as 
far as scholarship is concerned. In other words, 
the pupil who is making excellent grades in 
academic subjects represents the very type of 
pupil who should have one or two semesters of 
bookkeeping, or a year of typing, and probably 
some shorthand or some of the social-business 
subjects. In fact, most pupils will profit by the 
knowledge of typing and other commercial 
subjects. 

I can well remember the time when practically 
all academic teachers who were enrolling pupils 
would send to our commercial department pupils 
who, in the opinion of the teacher, could not do 
academic work, such as mathematics and lan- 
guage. It was very common to hear the remark, 
“My class in algebra has twenty-five pupils in it. 
I cannot take any more But the bookkeeping 
class can hold fifty and do good work.” This was 
merely an admission on the part of the guidance 
teacher that she was wholly ignorant of the very 
high degree of intelligence which was really de- 
manded in the satisfactory completion of any 
unit of bookkeeping. I am sure that the bright 
pupils in our high schools will find a challenge to 
their very best intelligence in the commercial 
department and that they will not be disap- 
pointed in the results of work taken there. What 
I am saying of subjects in the commercial depart- 
ment might be said as well of many of the sub- 
jects in other fields of a similar nature—home 
making and industrial arts especially. 

Third, the commercial department must yet 
be a place in which we may adjust pupils to their 
stations in life. The pupil who is below average 
mentally or who is otherwise unable to keep pace 
with the regular group of pupils in the school, 
must also find a haven in the commercial field. 
To this group, the commercial department can 
render distinct assistance. It occurs to me that 
of all the teachers in secondary education, com- 
mercial teachers should be best fitted to offer 
proper inspiration and guidance to this group of 
pupils. In conjunction with other departments, 
especially home making and industrial, there 

(Concluded on page 425) 
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We give you in this book a finished product—not an author's ‘‘pipe dream.’ 
more schools use this book than all other books combined, there must be some good 


reasons. 
The simple, thorough plan that is illustrated below explains why your students will 


get better results with this new book. 
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end of the 
chapter. 
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Supervision of Typewriting Instruction 


There is need for careful and systematic super- 
vision of pupil achievement and progress in the 
teaching of typewriting, especially in the early 
stages of learning. Typewriting is a skill subject, 
and the whole foundation of mastery in it is 
based upon the development and strengthening 
of correct habits, both physical and mental. The 
success of a pupil depends largely upon his inter- 
est in the subject as well as the teacher’s interest 
in his progress. The pupil will respond whole- 
heartedly if the teacher puts into his work the 
spirit of enthusiasm, cooperation, and sincerity 
so essential to his success. 

The typewriting teacher is essentially a super- 
visor, who must train himself in the skillful ob- 
servation of learning reactions. He must provide, 
on the basis of those observations, some method- 
ical skill-improvement procedure for the pupil. 

From the first class recitation, the teacher’s 
job is that of supervision, for he must call the 
pupil’s attention to the fact that a correct begin- 
ning in typewriting is very essential if mastery is 
to be achieved. His natural reaction will be one 
of assent. He will demonstate a splendid spirit of 
cooperation. Here then is the teacher’s opportu- 
nity to put into practice the accumulated knowl- 
edge, facts, and principles of typewriting which 
have teen tested throughout the years and which 
have proved to be very effective and conducive 
to effective learning. The essential consideration 
is that the teacher should set up before the class 
certain desirable objectives which both he and 
the pupils may hope to realize to a successful 
degree during the semester. These objectives are 
woven into his teaching program and become a 
part of the learning pattern of the pupils. Obvi- 
ously the principal objective—the all-inclusive 
objective, in the beginning at least—is COM- 
PLETE MASTERY AND POWER IN THE 
USE OF THE TYPEWRITER. To achieve 
this objective, the teacher sets up his machinery— 
the devices and techniques of teaching—and then 


proceeds to supervise. In this supervisory ca- 
pacity, the teacher constantly keeps in the minds 
of his pupils the ultimate objective of the course, 
centering all his plans around it. 

The procedures used by different teachers in 
their supervision have undoubtedly many similar 
characteristics. No matter what the typewriting 
teacher may use individually, he looks for the 
skill improvement in the pupil as a final objective 
or criteria by means of which he may judge his 
success or failure as a supervisor. How can he 
determine whether or not skill improvement has 
resulted? The only criteria he has—and the best 
one yet determined—is to judge how well the 
pupil has achieved the standards and objectives 
set up by the pupil himself with the guidance and 
help of the teacher. Possibly this is not objective 
enough, but it is the one that really counts with 
the pupil. The chief purpose of any plan of super- 
vision is to create in the minds of the pupil an 
earnest desire to do the best he can in whatever 
he attempts to do. 

In supervising the beginner, the teacher has 
the dual task of establishing both correct physical 
and mental habits. The physical habits involve 
the purely physical reactions. These reactions 
are the result of the mental stimulus that the 
teacher gives the pupil. If the teacher makes 
every attempt to create a proper mental attitude 
by a thorough understanding and sympathy with 
the pupil’s problems, the physical reactions will 
be proper. He must understand that coercion 
will be of little avail in securing proper response. 

One of the best ways of securing cooperation 
is by demonstrating at the typewriter to the 
class the correct posture, stroking, etc. This is 
more effective than a hundred directions. Ob- 
serving pupils each day during the class period 
is still another effective way of securing coopera- 
tion. There should be plenty of group activity 
in the nature of drill work to secure the response 
necessary for effective learning. A technique 
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check list is a useful device employed by many 
teachers in determining how well or how poorly 
each pupil is applying the facts learned in the 
classroom. If desirable or necessary, some scor- 
ing method may be used whereby pupils may 
receive recognition for the proper application of 
knowledge to the correct use of the typewriter. 

The supervising typewriting teacher must be 
on the alert to see that his pupils are constantly 
striving to perform at the typewriter with the 
greatest efficiency and technique. It is paradoxi- 
cal to expect pupils to secure power, speed, and 
accuracy in the use of the typewriter if they are 
permitted to go along too much on their own 
initiative. There must be plenty of guidance 
and oversight by the teacher, not too much, how- 
ever, to interfere with individual pupil expres- 
sion. No situations must be permitted to exist 
which may cause the pupil to lose confidence in 
his major typewriting objective; namely, the 
complete mastery and power in the use of the 
typewriter. 

The teacher must act as a counselor and a 
guide, rather than a stern disciplinarian. The 
element of discipline, therefore, is a negligible 
factor in a typewriting class, for pupils are too 
interested in knowing how to operate the ma- 
chine to be bothersome. Their whole energy is 
bent on the acquirement of mastery and facility 
in using this important present-day instrument 
of communication. 

In his plan of supervision, the typewriting 
teacher must then consider his pupils the be-all 
and end-all of his plans and efforts. He must 
have a vision in the future. He must be able to 
see the final outcomes of his methods, techniques, 
and devices of teaching—the proper and effective 
training of workers in business as well as workers 
in all other social life situations. For this reason 
alone, if for no other reason, he must consider 
his supervisory activities of paramount impor- 
tance in the educative processes of the school and 
the community in which he teaches.—Andrew 
O’ Bruba, Chaney High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Retail Selling Institute 


Over five hundred retail salespeople and exec- 
utives attended the second annual Denver Retail 
Sales Institute which began on February 11 and 
extended to March 21. This institute is sponsored 
by the University of Denver School of Commerce 
and the Retail Merchants Bureau of Denver. 
The faculty is under the direction of Clem W. 
Collins, assistant dean of the School of Com- 
merce, University of Denver. The Retail 
Merchants Bureau is represented by a special 
committee consisting of executives of the leading 
retail stores of Denver. 


Commercial Education Conference 


Each spring there is held at the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, a commercial 
education conference known as Schoolmen’s Day. 
This is not a general conference, and there are no 
imported speakers. The entire faculty of the 
Depariment of Business Education participated 
in the program. Superintendents, principals, 
school board members, and commercial teachers 
comprise the attendance. The meeting this spring 
was held on Saturday, March 30. A large number 
of school administrators, interested in improving 
the commercial education in their local commu- 
nities, attended the conference. 


These conferences are unique in that there are 
no set speeches of any kind on the program. The 
chairman, G. G. Hill, director of business edu- 
cation of the College, opened the conference at 
9:30 A. M. Words of welcome were expressed by 
Dr. Charles R. Foster, president of the College. 
Dr. M. J. Walsh, dean of instruction of the Col- 
lege, spoke briefly on “Indiana’s Challenge to 
the New Day in Education in General.” The 
chairman then presented the topic for specific 
discussion by the conference; namely, “Reorgan- 
izing the High School Curriculum in Commercial 
Work to Meet the Needs of the New Day.” 

In as much as these meetings are not theo- 
retical, but very practical, Mr. Hill outlined a 
definite program for the setting up of the high 
school curriculum to meet the needs of the typical 
communities represented, and even went so far 
as to present in mimeographed form a daily 
schedule of classes for proper sequence and 
instruction. 


The aim of the Department of Business 
Education at Indiana has always been to be of 
definite assistance to the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania in every way possible. That is its 
purpose and mission. By not attempting to 
spread itself over the whole country, it is enabled 
to concentrate its efforts on its real purpose. 


Professional Typewriting Event 


The committee in charge of the International 
Commercial Schools Contest has decided to in- 
clude a professional typing event in the 1935 
contest that is scheduled for Chicago during the 
summer. The purpose of the professional typing 
event will be to determine the world’s champion 
operator for 1935. The event will be held at 
7:00 P. M., June 28 in the Sherman Hotel. All 
entrants for the event must be registered on or 
before June 1. 

For additional information write to W. C. 
Maxwell, High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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A Device for Teaching the Work Sheet 


It is perhaps admitted by most bookkeeping 
teachers that student mastery of the work sheet 
is a very essential step in the teaching process. 
The work sheet is in reality a bird’s-eye view of 
much that is important in bookkeeping. It is 
perhaps admitted also that many students find 
it exceedingly difficult to master the work sheet. 
It is a relatively simple task to teach the how 
and why of journal entries, while the transferring 
of these journal entries to ledger accounts can 
probably be taught to the average student in 
one or two class periods. 

The following plan of teaching the work 
sheet has brought exceptionally fine results in my 
classes. Classes in first-year bookkeeping are 
probably ready for this work after approximately 
eight weeks of bookkeeping instruction. 

We construct on the blackboard a regular 
work sheet form with the exception that after 
the last column we use a space about equal in 
width to the work sheet itself. (See Illustration 
1.) 

The line which divides the adjustment column 
form the balance of the work sheet is made un- 
usually heavy to enable students to keep in mind 
that the work sheet has two distinct parts. It 
is explained that the work sheet is made up of, 
and uses without exception, every “I” account 
balance on the ledger. After this trial balance 
has been placed in the proper money column, the 
real teaching process begins. 

It is explained that each line containing a 
“T” account name is a flat ““T” account begin- 
ning at the extreme left side of the work sheet 
and extending only to the heavy dividing or 
center line. An upright “T” account is con- 
structed in the extra space at the end of the work 
sheet corresponding to the flat “T’’ account 
which it represents. In the diagram on the op- 
posite page, for example, the upright “T” ac- 
count for cash is constructed on the line on which 
the word “cash” appears, and upright “T” 
accounts are similarly constructed for each other 
flat “T” account. 

After the trial balance is placed and totaled, 
the adjustment entries are made. Adjustments 
for both beginning and final inventory may be 
taught in the same period. I have, in fact, found 
it better to do this than to teach the final inven- 
tory adjustment first and the beginning inventory 
adjustment later. Adjusting entries can, of 
course, be taught before being placed on the 
work sheet, but I have found the work sheet is 
the ideal place to teach them. In this discussion 
it is understood that the method of making these 
two entries and the reasons for making them are 


to be taught for the first time after they are 
placed in the adjustment column. 


The adjustment columns are totaled and the 
“T” account method of teaching begins to func- 
tion. It is again explained that each line from 
the left to the center is a flat ““T”’ account. Every 
item on a flat “T” account is to be transferred to 
its corresponding upright “T” account at the 
right. For example, the flat ““T’ account for 
cash has only one item, a debit. That amount is 
therefore placed on the debit side of the upright 
cash ““T” account. The flat “T” account for S. A. 
Smith is handled in exactly the same way. The 
merchandise flat “T” account has two debits 
and one credit. These are placed on their re- 
spective sides of the upright “T” account for 
merchandise. The flat ““T”’ account for purchases 
has two debits and one credit. These are also 
placed in their respective positions on the up- 
right ““T” account for purchases. These flat ““T” 
accounts on the left half of the work sheet have 
exactly fourteen different amounts on them. The 
upright “T” accounts must therefore have ex- 
actly the same number of amounts on them. 

The balance of each upright “T” account is 
placed in a ring at the bottom of the “T”’ account 
for the purpose of clarity, and it is explained that 
the second half of the work sheet is made up of 
balances only and that every balance must be 
placed on the second half of the work sheet. All 
that remains now is to determine under which 
heading the particular balance or ring belongs. 


It is now explained that the adjusting entries 
are made so that we can have an accurate list of 
balances to put in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement columns. 


Special emphasis must be put on the balances 
of the merchandise and purchases ““T” accounts 
as those balances show clearly the why and result 
of the two adjusting entries. A balance sheet 
must show present assets and liabilities. The ad- 
justing entries make the upright ““T”’ account for 
merchandise show the present asset final inventory 
so it can be put in the balance sheet column. The 
profit and loss statement must show cost of goods 
sold. The adjusting entries make the purchases 
upright ““T” account show cost of goods sold so 
that item can be placed in the profit and loss 
statement column. 


As in any method of teaching the work sheet, 
a careful tie-up with the regular balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement must be made at 
once to further clarify the relation of these state- 
ments to the work sheet.—Thomas E. Miller, 
Kittanning High School, Kittanning, Pa. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a compact and brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for 
the benefit of the schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling 
in summer school should write for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: June 10- 
August 23. Address, Dr. John R. McLure, Director. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 3-July 6; Second Term, July 8-August 9. Intensive 
Course in Typing and Gregg Shorthand; Principles of Economics; 
Economics of the New Deal; Principles of Accounting; Advanced 
Accounting; Advertising; Business Law; Secretarial Training; 
Teaching Business Subjects; Principles of Business Education; 
Supervision of School Publications. Address, R. R. Powers, Regis- 
trar. 


Arkansas 


CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 3-July 11; July 15-August 22. Address, C. C. 
Calhoun, Director. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 1-August 9. 
Content and Methods Courses in Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Accounting, Business Practice, Junior Business Training, and Mer- 
chandising Subjects; Special Courses in Commercial Education; 
Methods and Materials in Consumer Education. Address, J. Evan 
Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 24- 
August 2. Address, Professor Raymond G. Gettell, Director. 


LOS ANGELES—SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: June 17 
-September 7. Address, Dr. John J. Schumacher, Director. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS 
ANGELES: June 22-August 2. Economics; Elements of Economics; 
Principles of Accounting; Advanced Economic Theory; Contem- 
we i Social Reform Movements. Address, Dean of the Summer 

e5SiON. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: First Term, June 7 26; Business Education in 
Secondary Schools; Problems in Business Education; Curriculum 
and Methods in Gregg Shorthand; Curriculum and Methods in 
Typewriting; Seminar in Business Education; Curriculum Con- 
struction in Business Education; Thesis Seminar. Second Term, 
July 29-August 30. Seminar in Business Education; Office Manage- 
ment; Curriculum and Methods in Everyday Business. Address, 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Associate Professor of Commerce and Edu- 
cation. 


Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: First Term, 
ed 13-July 20; Second Term, July 22-August 23. Accounting 

rinciples; Accounting Procedure; Intermediate Accounting; Ele- 
mentary Cost Accounting; Advanced Accounting Theory; Budgets 
and Accounting Control; Income Tax Accounting; Survey Course 
in Accounting for Teachers; Advanced Accounting Problems; Ac- 
counting Systems; Business Law; Theory of Business Organization; 
Business Policies; Courses in Finance, Marketing, Merchandising, 
Management, and Advertising; Beginning, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Stenography; Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; 
Methods of Commercial Education. Address, Milo G. Derham, 
Dean of Summer Quarter. 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: First Term, June 17 
Peed 24; Second Term, July 24-August 28. Interpretation of the 

urrent American Scene; Business Education Principles and Prob- 
lems; Improvement of Instruction in Stenographic and Secretarial 
Training; Teaching of Typewriting and Related Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Related Subjects; Teaching 
Social-Business Subjects; Tests and Measurements in Commercial 
Education; Organization and Supervision of Business Education. 
— Dean G. A. Warfield, School of Commerce, Accounts, and 

inance. 


FORT COLLINS—COLORADO AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE: Three oe ene 22-July 12; July 13-August 2; August 3- 
August 23. Address, George T. Avery, Director. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION: Short Term, July 8-August 17; Long Term, June 17-August 
17. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Appliances; 
Recent Developments in Teaching Typewriting; Business Curricu- 
lum; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Transcriptions. Address, 
Department of Publications. 


GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: June 1r5-August 17. Address, C. C. Casey, Director. 


Georgia 


COLLEGEBORO—SOUTH GEORGIA TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 14-August 24. Address, Zach S. Henderson, Director. 


MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: June r2-August 24. Address, Guy H. Wells, Director. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 25-August 16. 
Address, H. L. Klein, Director. 


CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: First Term, June 17 
—July 24; Second Term, July 24-August 30. Special Studies in 
Business (Secretarial Work); The Teaching of Typewriting and 
Stenography; Problems of Teaching Elementary Economics; Prob- 
lems of ov tate Education; The Teaching of Accounting in Sec- 
y seen Schools; Current Trends in Business. Address, Dean W. H. 

‘pencer. 


JACKSONVILLE—MacMURRAY COLLEGE: une I0- 
July 19. Secretarial Methods; Beginning Accounting; Corporation 
Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; English and Letter Writing. 
Address, Dr. O. F. Galloway, Director of Summer Session. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 1o-July 19; Second Term, July 22- 
August 30. Beginning and Advanced Accounting, Shorthand, and 
Typewriting; Methods in Handwriting; Economics. Address, Dr. 
Clyde Beighey, Head, Department of Commercial Education. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 19-Aug- 
ust 14. Introduction to Accounting; Auditing; Cost Accounting; 
Business Organization; Sales Management; Commercial Education 
in Secondary Schools. Address, Director of the Summer Session. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: First Term, 
May 2-June 7. Beginning Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeep- 
ing; Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting; Accounting; Methods of 
Teaching Commerce; Office Practice; Methods in Junior Business 
Practice. Address, Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Head of Commerce 
Department. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 17-July 19; Second Term, July 22-August 23. Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Junior 
Business Training; The History of and Tendencies in Business 
Education; Tests and Measurements Applied to Business Subjects; 

ce Practice; Advanced Courses in Accounting and Secretarial 
|r ewer Address, M. E. Studebaker, Head of Department of Business 

‘ucation. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 17-July 19. Accounting; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Business Law; Present Trends in Commercial Edu- 
cation; Principles of Business Investments; Methods in Junior 
Business Training. Second Term, July 22-August 22. Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Law; Auditing; Penmanship and 
Spelling. Address, Shepherd Young, Head of Commerce Department. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
- 5-August 23. The Teaching of Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and 

ypewriting; Problems in Commercial Education; Methods in 
Junior Business Training; Business Publications; Business Organi- 
zation, Marketing, Commercial Law, Advertising; Commercial Cor- 
respondence; Machine Accounting; Accounting; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Penmanship. Address, M. J. Nelson, Dean of the Faculty. 


DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June r1-August 209. 
Address, Dean L. E. Hoffman, Director. 


[OWA CITY—THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: First 
Term, June 10-July 18. Tests and Measurements in Commercial 
Education; Supervision and Administration of Commercial Educa- 
tion; Techniques for the Improvement of Instruction of Typing; 
Techniques for the Improvement of Instruction of Stenography. 
Second Term, July 22-August 22. Techniques for the Improvement 
of Teaching Bookkeeping and Junior Business Training; Commer- 
cial Curriculum Construction; Review of Research in Commercial 
Education; Administration of a College Department of Commercial 
Education. Address, E. G. Blackstone, Associate Professor of Com- 
mercial Education, College of Commerce. 
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Kansas 


EMPORIA—THE KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 3—July 31. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Penman- 
ship; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Stenography; Business Law; Business 
Organization; Insurance; Investments; and Principles of Economics. 
Address, R. R. Pickett, Head, Department of Commerce. 


HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 3- 
Fs 2. Address, Dr. F. B. Lee, Dean and Director of Summer 
e5SiON. 


PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 3-August 2. Address, W.S. Lyerla, Director of Summer Session 
and Head of Department. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—COLLEGE OF COMMERCE OF THE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY: June ro-August 
17._Content and Methods Courses Covering Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Office Training, General Business Training, Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship; Problems in Commercial Education. Address, College 
of Commerce of the Bowling Green Business University, Inc. 


. 


. 





LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: First Term, 
June 10-July 13. The Commercial Curriculum; Problems in Com- 
mercial Education. Second Term, July 15-August 17. Methods of 
Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Methods of Teaching Accounting; 
Methods and Materials in General Business. Address, Jesse E 
Adams, Director of Summer Sesssion. 


RICHMOND—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 12; July 15-August 16. 
Address, H. L. Donovan, President. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 10-August 8. Address, C. A. Toes, Director. 


NATCHITOCHES—STATE NORMAL COLLEGE: June 3- 
August 4. Methods in Shorthand. Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; 
Content Courses in All Commercial Subjects including State and 
Federal Income Tax. Address, N. B. Morrison, Director of Com- 
merce Department. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 1-August ro. In- 
troductory, Elementary, and Advanced Accounting; Problems in 
Accounting Theory and Practice; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Ad- 
vertising; Elementary Shorthand (Gregg); Elementary Typewriting; 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools; Occupational Guid- 
ance in Commercial Education; The Commercial Geography Course 
in Secondary Schools; The Teaching of High School Economics, 
Elementary Business Training, and Advanced Bookkeeping; Meth- 
ods of Teaching Commercial Geography, Elementary Bookkeeping, 
Business Arithmetic, Typewriting, and Gregg Shorthand. Address, 
Atlee L. Percy, Director, 688 Boylston Street. 

BOSTON—SIMMONS COLLEGE: July 1-August 9. Address, 
Edward H. Eldridge, Director. 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: July 1-August ro. 
Principles of High School Commercial Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in the Commercial Skill Subjects; Principles of Voca- 
tional Education; Principles of Vocational Guidance; Other courses 
in Principles of Teaching, Secondary Education; Principles of Edu- 
cational ned Poon Address, Frederick G. Nichols, Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street. 

SPRINGFIELD—BAY PATH INSTITUTE: 
Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; Teaching 
C. F. Gaugh, Principal. 


uly 1-August 9. 
ethods. Address, 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 24- 
August 16. Principles of Commercial Education; Methods in the 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Research Seminar in Commer- 
cial Education; Guidance in the Secondary Schools. Address, L. A. 
Hopkins, Director of Summer Session. 

DETROIT—UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June 24-August 5. 
Address, Reo. Paul D. Sullivan, S. J., Director. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
July 1-August 9. Address, D. B. Waldo, President. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 24-August 2. Address, E. C. Warriner, President. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: Two 
Terms, June 17-July 27; July 27-August 31. Address, T. A. H. 
Teeter, Director of Summer Session. 


Mississippi 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: June 5- 
August 2. Address, F. E. Farquear, Director. 


Missouri 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 3-August 9. Personal, Clerical, and Secre- 
tarial Typewriting; Elementary and Cost Accounting; Teaching of 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Business Management 
Courses. Address, Dean L. A. Eubank. 

MARYVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 4-August Typewriting; Accounting; 
aaa English; Commercial Law. Address, Uel Lamkin, Presi- 

lent. 


SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 3-August 8. Business Mathematics; Pen- 
manship; Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; 
—, raining; The Teaching of Commerce. Address, Roy Ellis, 

resident. 


WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACH- 


ERS COLLEGE: June 3-August 8. Address, Dr. E. L. Hendricks, 
President. 


Montana 


MISSOULA—STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA: June ro 
~August 9. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Basic Courses in 
Business and Economics. Address, netow. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 3-July 6; Second Term, July 8-August 10. Begin- 
ning and Advanced Accounting; Law; Salesmanship; Beginnin 
and Advanced Typewriting; Penmanship; Beginning and Advance 
— Address, Charles Apel, Head of Department Commercial 

ucation. 


LINCOLN—THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June r4- 
July 26; June 14-August 9. Elementary, intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Practicum; Elementary and Applied Short- 
hand Theory; Advanced Shorthand; The High School Commercial 
Curriculum. Address, Luvley M. Hill, Teachers College rio. 


OMAHA—THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June r7- Aug- 
ust r. Accounting; Economics; Methods of Teaching High School 
ene Address, Reo. Thomas S. Bowdern, Director of Summer 

ession. 


New Jersey 


TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 18-August 16. Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education; Technique of Teaching; Problems of 
Commercial Education; Educational Sociology; Methods of Teach- 
ing Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping; Junior Business Train- 
ing; Testing Procedures in Commercial Education; Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education; Social-Business Subjects in 
Secondary Schools. Address, Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Director of Sum- 


mer Session. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 3-July 13; Second Term, July asus 17. 
Principles of Accounting, Economics, and Geography; Typewriting; 
Secretarial Science; Seminar in Commercial Education; Typewrit- 
ing, Shorthand, and Penmanship Methods; Economic History of 
the United States. Address, Lloyd V. Douglas, Head of Department 
of Commerce. 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June ro-August 3. Principles of Typewriting; Social As- 
pects of Industry; Depression and Recovery; Industrial and Com- 
mercial Geography. Address, Registrar. 


New York 


ALBANY—STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: July 1- 
August 9. Content and Method in Elementary Business; Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Commercial Education; Secretarial 
Practice; Methods in Bookkeeping; Geceraphy, Arithmetic, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Office Practice; Content Courses in Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Economic Geography, Commercial Law, Business 
Mathematics, and Typewriting; Cost Accounting. Address, Pro- 
fessor G. M. York, Head of the Commerce Department. 


BUFFALO—BRYANT AND STRATTON BUSINESS COL- 
LEGE: July 15 (six, eight, and ten weeks). Shorthand; Intermediate 
Accounting; Auditing; C. Problems; Office Management. 
Address, George L. Crisp, Registrar, 1028 Main Street. 
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BUFFALO—THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: July 1- 
August 10. Principles, Intermediate, Advanced Accounting; Ele- 
ments of Economics; Economics of Recovery; Labor and Industrial 
Relations; Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping, Office Practice and 
Machines, and Secretarial Practice. Address, L. O. Cummings, 
Director of Summer Session. 


NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY: July 8August 16. Objectives and Curriculum Problems 
of Commercial Education; Orientation Course in Teaching Methods 
for Commercial Subjects; Improvement in the Teaching of Short- 
hand, Junior Business Training, Typewriting, Bookkeeping; Dem- 
onstration Class in Elementary Gre, Shorthand, Elementary Type- 
writing, Junior Business Training; The Teaching of Office Practice; 
Laboratory in Office Practice; Introduction to Research in Com- 
mercial Education; Accounting; Auditing Theory and Practice; 
Advertising: Economics; Finance; Business Law; Elementary, Ad- 
vanced, High Speed Stenography; Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing. Address, Office of the Secretary of Teachers College. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: July 8-August 17. 
Principles of Business Education; Principles and i of Office 
Practice; Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Elementary Business 
Training, Business Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Business Practice, 
Advanced Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Law, Economics, 
Gregg Shorthand Theory and Transcription, Typewriting; Demon- 
stration Class in Typemsities: Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Research Studies in Business Education; Administra- 
tion of Business Education. Address, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Washing- 
ton Square East. 


SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 8-August 16. 
Methods of Teaching Salesmanship, Retail Selling, Introduction to 
Business, Office Practice, Bookkeeping and Accounting, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Shorthand and Typewriting; Office and Business Man- 
agement; Salesmanship; Business Organization; Accounting; Type- 
writing; Gregg Shorthand; Economics; Principles of Education. 
Address, Director of the Summer Sessions. 


North Carolina 


GREENSBORO—THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 13-July 24. Ma- 
terials and Methods in the Teaching of Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
and Shorthand; Special Course in Syllabus and Curriculum Build- 
ing; Secretarial Practice in Office Work, Office Management, and 
Machine Practice; Salesmanship; Retail Store Management; Ele- 
mentary Economics; Management of Personal Finance; Labor 
Problems; Industrial and Commercial Geography; Testing and 
Measurements. Address, B. Frank Kyker. 


North Dakota 


MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 17-August 10. 
Stenography; Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Business Law; Commer- 
= — Economics; Salesmanship. Address, George A. McFarland, 

resident. 


VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 17- 
August 9. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Law; Penmanship 
Methods. Address, Carlos C. Crawford, Head, Department of Business 


Education. 
Ohio 


ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: Reguiar Session, June ro- 
August 2; Post Session, August 5-August 23. Accounting Principles; 
Stenography I; Typewriting I; Economic Geography; Introduction 
to Business; Accounting; industrial Management; Banking Prin- 
ciples; Marketing Principles; Dictation and Transcription; Business 
Finance; Teaching of Semuiiiiens Secretarial Theory; Business 
Statistics. Address, E. W. Chubb, President. 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
i 17-July 24; Second Term, July 25-August 30. Business Law; 

alesmanship and Sales Management; Special Problems in Business 
Organization; Economics; Subject Matter and Method in Commer- 
cial Education; Subject Matter and Method in the Laboratory of 
Commerce. Address, Edith D. Cockins, Registrar. 


SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: First Term, 
ord 17-July 20; Second Term, July 22-August 23. Accounting 

rinciples; Business Law; Marketing; Stenography; Typewriting; 
Economics; Social Control of Business; Economic ography; 
Principles of Secondary Education; Education and Vocational 
Guidance; Tests and Measurements. Address, H. J. Arnold, Di- 
rector of Summer Session. 


Oklahoma 


TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
May 20-July 18. Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Business Law; Advanced Business Correspondence; Elementary 
Typewriting; Secretarial Training. Address, R. N. Tarkington, 
Professor of Business Education. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE: June 24-August 2. Stenography; Teachers’ Course in 
Stenography. Address, Dean M. Ellwood Smith. 
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Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 24- 
August 3. Commercial Geography; Business apeeetes and Fi- 
nance; Business Correspondence; Advanced Gregg Shorthand; 
Advanced Typewriting Practice; Corporation Accounting; Eco- 
nomic History of the United States; Advanced Business Law; 
Stenographic Office Practice; Tests and Measurements in Commer- 
cial Education; Techniques of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Junior Business Training; Current Trends in Commercial Edu- 
— Address, Harvey vi Andruss, Director of Department of 

‘ommerce. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 24-August 2. 
Accounting; Commercial Law; Economics; Stenography; Type- 
writing; Methods in Commercial Education; Business Correspond- 
ence; Recnsndlis Geography. Address, H. O. White, Registrar. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 17-July 27. 
Complete List of Courses in Theory and Methods. Address, G. G. 
Hill, Director of Department of Commerce. 

PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: July 1-August 9. 
Elementary and Advanced Principles of Accounting; Accounting 
and Management; Junior Business Training and Methods I and II; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand Typewriting; 
Office Practice and Methods; Economic Geography; Finance; Mar- 
keting. Address, Dr. Harry A. Cochran, Director of Summer School. 


PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: July 1-August 9. 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Office 
Practice, General Sew se Training, Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
Office Machines; Shorthand and Typewriting Theory; Principles of 
High School Commercial Education; Organization; Supervision of 
Commercial Education. Address, J. Worley, Director of 
Commercial Education, 702 Fitzsimmons Building. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: Pre-Two 
Weeks’ Term, June 17—June 28; Six Weeks’ Term, July 1-August 9. 
Auditing of Specific Businesses; Theory and Practice in Selling; 
Business Under the New Deal; Current Economic Events; Financial 
Aspects of Recovery; Research Technique; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Principles of Mar- 
keting; Principles of Economics; Elementary Business Statistics; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Curriculum Making; 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping; Commercial Geography; Tests and Measurements. 
Address, D. D. Lessenberry, Director of Courses in Com’| Education. 

SELINSGROVE—SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY: June 24- 
August 3. Business Law; Principles of Economics; Junior Business 
Training Methods; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Commercial Geography; Business Arithmetic; Elementary, eae. 
mediate, and Advanced Bookkeeping and Accounting, Shorthand, 
Typewriting; Office Practice; Business English. ddress, Dean 
George F. Dunkelberger. . 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: June 
12-July 26. Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Auditing; 
Principles of Economics; Commercial Education; Teaching General 
Business Science. Address, John A. Chase, Registrar. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
ol 3-July 12. Principles of Accounting; Salesmanship; Methods 

eaching -, nel Business Subjects; Administration, Supervision, 
and Curriculum Construction; Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial 
Science. Address, Dr. C. G. Lawrence, President. 

YANKTON—YANKTON COLLEGE: June 11-July 19. Meth- 
ods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Secretarial Training; Begin- 
ning and Advanced Shorthand; Beginning, Advanced and Personal 
Typewriting. Address, Sidney A. Collins. 


Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: Regular 
Session, June 10-July 19; Post Session, i“ 22-August 16. Secre- 
tarial Work; Office Management; Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
and Stenography; Business Education in Secondary Schools; Eco- 
nomics. Address, Registrar. 


Vermont 
BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 8- 


August 16. Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Economic 
Geography; Elements of Economics; Advertising; Marketing; 
Principles and Modern Procedures in the Secondary Schools; Edu- 
cational Measurements. Address, Dr. Bennett C. Douglass, Head, 
Department of Education. 


Virginia 
FREDERICKSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 17-July 20; Second Term, July 22-August 24. Short- 
hand; Typewriting; Office Practice and Management; Accounting; 


Business Law; Business Organization. Address, Dr. M. L. Combs, 
President. 
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Washington 


PULLMAN—THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 12-August 9. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Beginning and Advanced Courses in Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Business Education in Secondary Schools; Beginning 
and Advanced Courses in Accounting; Economics; Education. 
Address, A. A. Cleveland, Director of Summer Session. 


SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: First Term, 
June 19-July 26; Second Term, July 29-August 29. Marketing; 
Advertising; Finance; Accounting; Modern Methods of Teaching; 
Curriculum Building; Measurements. Address, Henry A. Burd, 
Director of Summer Sevien. 


West Virginia 


SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June ro—August 9. Introductory 
Accounting; Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Beginning 
and Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Business Organization; 
Finance and Management; Principles of Economics; Business Law; 
Economic Geography; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Penmanship Methods; Tests and Measurements; Principles of 
a Education. Address, W. R. Harris, Director of Summer 

ession. 


Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER—WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 17-July 26. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, General Business, Penmanship, Typewriting; Office Practice; 
Advanced Shorthand Dictation; Commercial Law; Comptometry. 
Addre.s, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial Education. 








A Forward Step in Business Education 


One of the greatest steps forward in the history 
of business education of Kentucky was taken 
Saturday, March 22, at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Marguerite 
D. Fowler, chairman of commercial curriculum 
committee, Louisville Public Schools, business 
educators throughout the state gathered at the 
University of Kentucky to organize for the first 
time an association of business educators of 
Kentucky. The officially adopted title of the 
association is “Kentucky Business Education 
Association.” The primary object of the organ- 
ization is to foster the interests of and to promote 
better business education throughout the state. 

The meeting was held in McVey Hall. After 
the morning session, the assembly moved to the 
University Commons for luncheon at which Dr. 
Edward Weist, dean of College of Commerce, 
University of Kentucky, was the principal 
speaker. 

Between seventy-five and one hundred were 
present at the first meeting of this body. 

The newly elected officers of the association 
are: president, Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler; vice 
president, J. W. Drye, Spencerian Business 
College, Louisville; second vice president, Edith 
G. Ford, Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, 
Richmond; secretary, E. N. Bailey, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville; treasurer, R. D. Haun, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

In conjunction with the officers listed above, 
the following were elected to serve on the execu- 
tive committee: A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky; W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond; Sister Mary 
Canisius, St. Helen Commercial College, Louis- 
ville: C. C. Dawson, Berea College, Berea. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association, 
comprising Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia, 
held its spring meeting in 
Pittsburgh on April 5 and 6. 

Clarissa Hills, head of 
commercial department, 
Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president. The 
other officers of the associa- 
tion are as follows: first vice 
president, E. H. Fearon, 
Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh; second vice 
president, Harry D. Book, 
Oakmont High School, Oakmont, Pennsylvania; 
secretary, Elizabeth Hoover, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
George R. Fisher, Langley High School, Pitts- 
burgh; executive committee member for one year, 
Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; executive committee member 
for two years, P. S. Spangler, Duffs-Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh; executive committee mem- 
ber for three years, Elmer G. Miller, director of 
commercial education, Pittsburgh. 

Duffs-Iron City College entertained the 
members of the association at a reception and 
party on Friday evening, April 5. The conven- 
tion was opened on Saturday morning at 9:30 
with an address of welcome by Robert Garland, 
president of Pittsburgh City Council. The two 
main speakers on the program were Dr. W. R. 
Odell of Columbia University, and Cameron 
Beck, director of New York Stock Exchange 
Institute. 





Clarissa Hills 


Meeting in San Fernando 


The combined meeting of the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers Association and 
the Los Angeles Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion was held in San Fernando High School on 
Saturday, April 6. 

There were five panel discussion groups, each 
led by a chairman as follows: Consumer Educa- 
tion—Chairman, Harold E. Ives, Polytechnic 
High School, Los Angeles; Bookkeeping— 
Chairman, L. O. Culp, Fullerton Junior College, 
Fullerton; Shorthand—Chairman, Alice Mulcahy, 
Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk; Junior 
Business Training—Chairman, T. R. Brown, 
Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale; Sales- 
manship and Advertising—Chairman, Dr. R. E. 
Berry, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
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Department of Business Education Will Meet in Denver 


The Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association will hold its 
session in Denver on July 1 and 2. The first 
meetings of the National Education Association 
are scheduled for June 30. 

The University of Denver has planned some 
special summer courses for commercial teachers 
and is sponsoring a regional conference on com- 
mercial education. Leading speakers from all 
parts of the country will take part in the program. 


M. E. Studebaker, president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of N. E. A., and 
Irving R. Garbutt, chairman of the program 
committee, announce that plans have been 
completed for the summer meeting. A brief 
outline of the program was published in the 
April issue of Toe Batance SHeet. Those who 
are planning to attend the Denver meetings 
should make hotel reservations immediately. 
Include Denver on your vacation schedule. 








Mississippi Meeting 

The Business Education Section of the Mis- 
sissippi State Education Association held a meéet- 
ing in Jackson on April 26, at 2:30 P.M., Margaret 
Buchanan of Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, was chairman. 

The following is a list of the speakers and 
their topics: “Some Observations I Have Made 
of the Teaching of Business Education in the 
South”—J. W. Bufkin, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; “Revision of Business Education Curric- 
ulum in the High School”—Cecil A. Rogers, High 
School, Gulfport; “Visual Aids in Business Edu- 
cation”—John A. Pendery, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘Vocational 
Business Training in the State of Mississippi” — 
W. D. Broadfoot, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jackson, Mississippi; “Part-Time Business 
Education, As We See It Now”’—George E. 
Wallace, Mississippi State College, State College. 





Civic Center Looking West From State House, Denver 
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Indiana Conference 

The fifteenth annual invitational conference 
of the Indiana Commercial Teachers was held at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
Saturday, March 23. The general theme of the 
meeting was “Consumer Education for Business 
in Our Secondary Schools.” 

The climax of the meeting was a panel dis- 
cussion led by B. M. Swinford of Ball State 
Teachers College. Those who participated in 
the panel discussion included a merchant, a 
college instructor, a minister, a banker, a house- 
wife, and a school superintendent. 

Katherine Brown, head of commercial de- 
partment, High School, Anderson, Indiana, was 
elected president of the conference for next year. 
Cecil Puckett of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, was elected vice president. Beatrice 
Crowe of the High School of Columbus, Indiana, 
was elected secretary. 
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International Congress on Commercial 
Education 


The United States Government has accepted 
an invitation extended by the Czechoslovakian 
Government to participate in the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress on Commercial Education to 
be held in Prague, the capital of Czechoslovakia, 
during the first week in September of this year. 

An official delegation of prominent university 
and secondary school commercial educators and 
business men interested in commercial education 
will represent the United States. Delegates will 
represent the leading professional business edu- 
cation associations and commercial organizations 
throughout the country. Each delegate will pay 
his own expenses, no Federal funds having been 
appropriated for this purpose. It will be the 
third triennial international business education 
congress at which the United States has been 
officially represented by accredited delegates, 
none having been accredited prior to the con- 
gress held in Amsterdam in 1929. 

The purpose of the congress is to bring to- 
gether the leaders in business education, especially 
those in Government, university, and secondary 
school administrative and teaching positions, to 
discuss practices and trends in business education 
in the different countries. Thirty-three nations 
were represented by 300 delegates at the last 
commercial education congress held in London 
in 1932. 

One part of the program for this year’s 
Congress is an itinerant course on the economic 
geography and industries of Czechoslovakia. 
This course will include a two-week tour of the 
leading industrial cities, spas, and business 
education centers of Czechoslovakia. At each of 
the ten major stops included in the tours, lectures 
will interpret the geographic, economic, and 
social factors determining the development of 
industry and community. Local committees will 
take charge of the technical and social aspects of 
the visit to each city. This tour wiil begin at 
Prague, August 15, and will terminate there just 
before the Congress opens on September 2. 


General Magazines Emphasize Business 
Education 


The March, 1935, issue of “Education” is 
devoted almost entirely to articles on business 
education. Among them is one by the Boston 
Commercial Directors’ Club on “A Program of 
High School Commercial Education.” Another 
one is by Professor Paul S. Lomax on “Why 
Public School Administrators Should Be Compe- 
tent Leaders of Business Education.” In this 
article Professor Lomax emphasizes the point of 
view that superintendents of schools and prin- 
cipals of high schools, by the very nature of their 
administrative duties, should be good business 
men. This experience, along with their close con- 
tacts with the business leaders of local school 
communities, should tend to qualify them to 
appraise intelligently public school business 
education. However, such school administrators 
rarely fall back upon such highly important 
business experience as a basis of evaluating 
business education programs. Rather, they fall 
back upon their academic preparation. It seems 
hard to understand this paradoxical situation. 
This issue is edited by Professor F. G. Nichols of 
Harvard University. 

The May, 1935, issue of “The Journal of 
Educational Sociology” is devoted largely to 
readjustment problems of business education. 
Among the contributors to this issue are: Dean 
Wallace B. Donham of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University; 
Dr. Lee Galloway, vice chairman of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; Mrs. Lillian M. Gilbreth of 
Gilbreth, Inc., consulting engineers, Montclair, 
New Jersey; Dr. Henry Harap of Western Re- 
serve University; Mr. C. A. Heiss, comptroller 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany; Dean Roswell C. McCrea of Columbia 
University; Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
“The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation;” Professor Herbert A. Tonne of New 
York University; and Professor Goodwin Watson 
of Columbia University. This issue is edited by 
Professor Paul S. Lomax of New York University. 








South Carolina Meeting 


The Commercial Section of the South Caro- 
lina Education Association met in Greenville on 
March 15. Speakers at the meeting were as 
follows: Dr. Thomas Noel, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; Dr. Geer, president 
of Furman University, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina; D. A. Cooper, South-Western Publishing 
Co.; Laurence Franklin, Gregg Publishing Co. 

Dr. Thomas Noel of Winthrop College was 
appointed chairman of the committee to revise 


the syllabus on commercial education in the 
state. The following new officers were elected 
for the coming year: president, Catherine 
Murchison, High School, Camden; vice president, 
Mary Moore, High School, Greenville; secretary, 
Mrs, Lucia T. Hudgins, Boys High School, 
Anderson; president emeritus, W. L. Prichard, 
head of commercial department, High School, 
Columbia;- vice president emeritus, Maggie 
Woods, High School, Greenville. 
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The University of Chicago Conference 


The School of Business of The University of 
Chicago has sponsored two previous conferences 
on business education. The third conference will 
be held at The University of Chicago on June 
27-28. The subject will be “Business Education 
and Money Management.” 

Important educators, economists, and busi- 
ness educators will take part in the program. 
Opportunity for discussion will be provided at 
the meetings. The conference will be closed by 
a jury panel discussion, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations. Two luncheons will be held in 
Judson Court. The following is a summary of 
the program: 


Thursday, June 27—The Individual’s Money 
Problems 

Morning Session: 9:00 A. M. Presiding: H. G. 
Shields, assistant dean, The School of Business, 
The University of Chicago 

“The Money Market and the Individual In- 
vestor’—Stuart P. Meech, associate professor 
of finance, The School of Business, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

“How Various Income Groups Manage Their 
Money”—H. A. Tonne, assistant professor of 
education, New York University 

Discussion 


Afternoon Session: 2:00 P.M. Presiding: Clay D. 
Slinker, director of commercial education, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

“Money Management According to Ages, Occu- 
pations, and Sex”—Ralph R. Pickett, head, 
department of commerce, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas 

“An Evaluation of Financial Information and 
Services Available to the Individual’—Garfield 
V. Cox, professor of finance, The School of 
Business, The University of Chicago 

Discussion 

Friday, June 28—Status and Means of Money 
Management Education 


Morning Session: 9:00 A. M. Presiding: Emery 
Filbey, dean of faculties, The University of 
Chicago 

“The Limitations of Law’—W. H. Spencer, dean, 
The School of Business, The University of 
Chicago 

“How Business Educates the Investor”—Samuel 
O. Rice, educational director, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Chicago 

Discussion 


Afternoon Session: 2:00 P. M. Presiding: J. M. 
Trytten, instructor in commercial education, 
School of Education, University of Michigan 

“Money Management and the Schools”—Ann 
Brewington, assistant professor of secretarial 
training, The School of Business, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Jury Panel Discussion—Conclusions and Rec- 
ommendations: Chairman, E. G. Blackstone, 
head of commercial teacher-training division, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Panel, L. H. Fritzemeier, High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; James O. McKinsey, University 
of Chicago; E. D. Pennell, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; P. O. 
Selby, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri; Arthur R. Williams, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


The University of Chicago can provide hous- 
ing facilities for those attending the conference. 
For information in regard to lodging facilities, 
communicate with W. J. Mather, bursar, The 
University of Chicago. 

There is no registration fee for the conference. 
There will be various exhibits of teaching mate- 
rials available. Professor August Dvorak of the 
University of Washington will conduct a demon- 
stration of the Dvorak-Dealey simplified type- 
writer keyboard. 

Printed proceedings of previous conferences 
will be available at the third conference. 








Milwaukee Meeting 


The Milwaukee Commercial Teachers’ Club 
will have D. D. Lessenberry of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, as its guest speaker ac the May dinner 
meeting which is to be held on Saturday, May 11, 
at the City Club at 6:30 P. M. 

Mr. Lessenberry is in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education in the University of 
Pittsburgh and is also the president of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation. He 
will speak to the group on the subject, “Principles 
and Problems in Commercial Education.” 

He will also talk to typing teachers at 4:30 
P.M. This meeting is open to all business educa- 
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tion teachers who are interested in the problem 
of teaching typewriting. Come prepared to enter 
into an interesting discussion. This meeting is 
to be held at the City Club which is located at 
the northeast corner of Wisconsin and Plankinton 
Avenues. 

The Club invites all teachers of business 
education in the vicinity of Milwaukee to attend 
this dinner meeting. If you plan to attend, please 
send your reservation to the club secretary, Miss 
Prisca Batz, Bay View High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, by Tuesday, May 7. The price of the 
dinner will be one dollar. 








Office Appliance Show 


A business show was held in the gymnasium 
of the Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, on May 2 and 3. This show was sponsored 
by the Commerce Club, composed of students of 
the Modesto Junior College; the office appliance 
dealers of Modesto—namely, Cliff Lee, Joe T. 
Miller, and L. M. Morris; together with R. L. 
Kimmel, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Miss Dorothy Black, instructor of secretarial 
subjects in the Junior College, was sponsor and 
general manager of the business show. 

This show was held in the afternoons and 
evenings of May 2 and 3. There were added attrac- 
tions such as speed writing and machine demon- 
strations. ‘The students who took commercial 
courses at the Junior College assisted the exhibi- 
tors in demonstrating their equipment. 

The exhibiting companies were: A. B. Dick 
and Company; Addressograph Sales Company; 
Burroughs Adding Machine; Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Company; Dictophone; Ditto Incorporated; 
Ediphone; Elliott Addressing Machine Company; 
F. and E. Checkwriter; Gardner Adding Machine; 
International Business Machine; L. C. Smith 
Typewriter Company; Marchant Calculator; 
Markwell Stapling Machine; Monroe Calculating 
Company; Multigraph; Miultilith Company; 
Multistamp; National Cash Register; Niagara 
Duplicator; The American, Dixon, and Reliance 
Pencil Companies; Postindex Company; Rem- 
ington Rand; Royal Typewriters; Selectograph 
Corporation; Standard Mailing Machine Com- 
pany; Telephone Company and Western Union 
Tempograph Sales Company; Todd Sales Com- 
pany; Toledo Scale Company; Underwood Type- 
writers; Victor Adding Machine; Vivid Company; 
Woodstock Typewriter Company; and others. 


North Carolina Meeting 


The Commercial Section of the North Caro- 
lina Education Association met in Winston- 
Salem on Friday afternoon, March 29. 

Cora L. Odom of Central High School, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, presided at the meeting. 
Speakers on the program were as follows: Earl 
W. Barnhart, chief, Commerical Education Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.; Louis A. Rice, assistant 
in secondary education, Trenton, New Jersey; 
B. Frank Kyker, Womans College of The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

The new officers of the association are as 
follows: president, Clyde W. Humphrey, Western 
Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee; vice pres- 
ident, Ruth Chapman, High School, Roanoke 
Rapids; secretary, Josephine Shaw, High School, 
Shelby. 
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New Yearbook 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion is publishing its first yearbook. It will soon 
be ready for distribution to members of the 
association. The yearbook will be called “Na- 
tional Business Education Outlook.” 

The first yearbook deals with the principles 
and practices of the business education curricu- 
lum, together with problems of the personal 
equation in business education. The book is to 
be divided into five parts as follows: Part I, 
General principles of a new education for busi- 
ness; Part II, Principles and practices of the 
business education curriculum; Part III, Busi- 
ness education and the consumer; Part IV, (a) 
The personal equation in business education in 
relation to guidance and aptitudes, (b) The per- 
sonal equation in secretarial business education 
and research and supplementary teaching ma- 
terials; Part V, Modern plans for the teaching of 
some business education subjects. 

The dues of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation include a subscription to 
the yearbook and a subscription to the quarterly 
magazine. The dues of the association are $2.00 
a year. 

Eleanor Skimin of Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, is editor of “National Busi- 
ness Education Outlook.” Bruce F. Gates ot 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, is secretary of the 
association and editor of the quarterly magazine, 
“Federation Notes.” 


O'Sullivan School Expands 


The O’Sullivan College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Montreal, Canada, held on February 1 
a housewarming in its spacious new quarters. 
E. J. O’Sullivan, the president, and Mrs. J. D. 
Woodlock, the vice president of the school, 
received the guests. A reception was held for 
the more mature friends of the school in the 
offices and reception hall. The students, former 
students, and their friends danced in the new 
auditorium of the school, beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. 

Over five hundred guests came to see and 
admire the beautiful new home of the O’Sullivan 
College and to congratulate Mr. O’Sullivan and 
Mrs. Woodlock. 

The high point of the evening was reached 
when Mr. O’Sullivan in a short address expressed 
his pleasure at turning over the auditorium to 
the officers of the O’Sullivan Club, an organiza- 
tion of students and former students. 

“I hope that attending students will enjoy 
this room and that former students will find it 
a convenience whenever they are in our vicinity,” 
was one of Mr. O’Sullivan’s remarks. 
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Ohio Commercial Teachers 


The Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
met in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, on Saturday, April 6. Almost two hundred 
teachers were present. 

The general theme of the meeting was 
“Greater Cooperation Among the Ohio Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Associations and the Sectional and 
National Associations.” 

Helen Reynolds of Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, made a report upon the meetings of the 
National Council of Business Education and the 
National Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions. Irving R. Garbutt, di- 
rector of commercial education of Cincinnati 
Public Schools, spoke informally on the subject, 
“Conditions in Commercial Education as I Have 
Experienced Them Within the Last Few 
Months.” 

A jury panel discussed the main theme of the 
meeting. The jury panel was led by E. W. 
Harrison, head of the commercial department of 
John Hay High School, Cleveland. He was 
assisted by L. M. Hazen, head of the commercial 
department of Shaw High School, Cleveland. 

Imogene Pilcher, head of the commercial de- 
partment of Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
succeeded to the office of president in as much as 
she acted as vice-president during the past year. 
The new vice-president is Paul H. Seay of With- 
row High School, Cincinnati. Mary Belle Wertz 
of Willis High School, Delaware, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Henry White Patten 


The passing of Professor Patten on March 9, 
1935, has removed from our ranks a teacher, an 
expert penman, and a man who was loved for 
his sterling qualities of manhood and good fellow- 
ship. Professor Patten was a native of North 
Haven, Connecticut, having been born there in 
1860. He was graduated from the Connecticut 
State Normal School in 1882 and from Yale 
University in 1886. In the first fourteen years of 
his teaching career, he was a physical training 
teacher in a New York state normal school, in- 
structor in mathematics at The University of 
Chicago, commandant at the Illinois Military 
Academy, and teacher of commercial subjects. 

Professor Patten went to Philadelphia in 
September, 1900, where he taught bookkeeping 
and handwriting in the Central High School until 
his retirement on age in 1930. Since 1930, he 
has devoted his time mainly to his collection of 
the work of expert penmen. 
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Commercial Education Week 


W. W. Heffner, head of the commercial de- 
partment, Childress High School, Childress, 
Texas, has reported an unusual project of em- 
phasizing the importance of commercial educa- 
tion. 

Through Mr. Heffner’s efforts, one week was 
set aside as commercial week. Students in the 
commercial department had charge of assembly 
programs. Students and members of the com- 
mercial club contributed articles to the local 
newspapers. The newspapers cooperated by 
giving considerable publicity to the project. 
Articles in the newspapers emphasized the value 
of commercial education. 

Mr. Heffner’s project should be encouraging 
to other teachers who wish to sell the value of 
commercial education to pupils, parents, and 
other members of the community. 


A Dramatization of Values 
(Continued from page 394) 


Helen Parker: Lastly we have “The Accountant,” 
which is to be explained by June Barnette. 


June Barnette: One of the highest paid professions 
is that of the Certified Public Accountant. This 
textbook should assist each student to determine 
if he has a tendency for accountancy. ‘Should he 
discover that he has, and wish to continue his 
training in this field, he will find the course in 
bookkeeping presented in this textbook helpful 
and thorough—an excellent foundation for ad- 
vanced work. 


Helen Parker: ‘This concludes our recitation on 
bookkeeping. And now I am going to ask June 
Barnette, one of our star typists, to talk to us 
about typewriting. 


June Barnette: Typewriting is a skill which one 
may use in order to earn his living. Aside from 
that, we find typewriting fun, easy, and helpful 
in keeping the mind active and busy; helpful in 
understanding the need of good spelling and 
punctuation. It enriches the vocabulary. In 
fact, we find it very satisfactory to learn type- 
writing. 

You feel when you are at the machine that 
you are creating something. And that, in itself, 
should be reason enough, not only for doing it 
but also for enjoying it. 

But we don’t believe that typewriting needs 
any justification—at least, not in this audience. 

As a capstone for this project, we have each 
typewritten our messages. 


Helen Parker: This concludes our discussion. I 
shall now present members of the group who have 
taken part in this program. 








Improving Junior Business Training 
(Continued from page 405) 


when it is needed.” In line with this objective, 
’ the junior business training teacher may do much 
to help students learn how to use business reports, 
encyclopedias, yearbooks, and statistical records 
as sources for business information. Simple exer- 
cises leading to the use of reference materials 
may well be planned, perhaps concluding at a 
number of points with simple charts, graphs, or 
forms of construction and presentation. Business 
classes have equal responsibility with other de- 
partments in promoting the use of library 
facilities in general, and in their field in particular. 


7. Special Assignments. Within limits, good 
use may be made of special assignments, partic- 
ularly for students who find the minimum class 
requirements too light a load. These may be 
extra readings, special compilations of data, 
written reports, or other assignments. Carefully 
planned in advance, personal visits and investiga- 
tions in business establishments by individual 
students or small groups may also yield excellent 
values. Occasional class visits to a store or an 
office may be worth while, although on general 
principles, I am not in favor of many of them. 
Any special study should be assigned with a 
definite purpose in mind, and in line with the 
student’s interest and relationships. On this 
basis, they help develop initiative and resource- 
fulness for the student, and may furnish material 
for very worth-while discussions. 


8. Correlated Values. Business men frequently 
criticize new employees who come to them direct 
from school because they are deficient in their 
ability to write legibly and to handle simple 
computations. It is doubtful if a lack of skill in 
these fundamental tools is due so much to a lack 
of time spent on them in formal classes as it is 
to a lack of opportunity to learn to apply them 
in practical situations. Junior business training 
may do much to remedy these difficulties because 
it provides a laboratory in which students may 
be taught to apply these essential skills under 
working conditions. With a little ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher, nearly every exercise may 
be arranged to include applied penmanship and 
applied arithmetic. While occasional drill in 
both subjects may be indicated at times, it is 
doubtful if a separate part of the class period 
should be set aside for formal study of them as 
a fixed part of the schedule. Rather, the teacher 
should emphasize the handwriting and computa- 
tion requirements as needed in the various 
business phases studied, with ample illustrations 
of how they are to be accomplished. Exercises 
covering banking, invoices, recording, insurance 
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and investments, and many- other assignments 
give opportunity for developing applied arith- 
metic skills as well as the most appropriate style 
of penmanship ability. Nor will attention to the 
improvement of these essential skills necessarily 
slow up the class procedure. In most instances, 
the greater accuracy and speed developed will 
enable the student to work faster and thus gain 
time in the end. Occasionally students who do 
not respond satisfactorily under this method may 
need to be assigned outside work or be put into 
hospital or special coaching classes. One purpose 
of junior business training is to help the student 
integrate his various learnings into a better 
coordinated and more usable “whole.” 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS. As suggested 
throughout this article, there is no exact standard 
of instructional content or teaching materials yet 
developed in junior business training, although 
aims and objectives are becoming increasingly 
clarified. In conducting their courses, teachers 
will need to select the textbook and other mate- 
rials that seem most suitable to their viewpoints 
and requirements. A number of excellent publi- 
cations from which to choose are now available. 
Likewise, teaching procedure will need to be 
worked out, after careful study, along lines that 
appear most logical. With reasonable prepara- 
tion for their assignment and with an abiding 
interest in young people and their fundamental 
needs in the field of business and economic edu- 
cation, alert business teachers are certain to 
succeed in this basic business subject. 

And it is chiefly through alert and progressive 
business teachers that improved junior business 
training, adjusted and readjusted to the needs of 
the day, will be secured. On this basis, junior 
business training will continue its development 
into a more mature, better stabilized secondary 


school essential. 
J * es 


Professor Laird Gets Degree 


Noel P. Laird, assistant professor of economics 
and business administration at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived his Doctor’s degree during the summer 
from Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

Professor Laird is a graduate of Boston 
University in the class of 1922 where he received 
the degree of B. B. A. He has received in addition 
to these degrees, the following: B. S. from Temple 
University in 1923, A. M. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1927, and M. B. A. from Boston 
University in 1929. 

Professor Laird has been on the faculty of 
Franklin and Marshal! College for the past ten 
years. 
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Socio-Business Education 
(Continued from page 390) 


disagreed with a program of social-business edu- 
cation limited to improved sequence and articu- 
lation which I had set up in a book entitled 
Social-Business Education in the Secondary 
School. He at that time indicated the need for 
a completely new and integrated program. 
Lately, however, I find that Professor Shields is 
not ready to reorganize completely our program 
of general business education, but favors a better 
sequence of our present series of courses. Evi- 
dently he has had the same experience I have had. 

It would be wise for us to come to some 
common agreement as to whether it is possible 
for us to reorganize completely our program of 
general business education, or whether it would 
be wiser for us merely to set up an improved 
sequence and better articulation in our present 
offering of general business education. As 
editor of The National Business Education 
Quarterly, I recently devoted an entire issue to 
this problem in terms of a symposium of the 
opinions of various leaders in business educa- 
tion.? It came to no final decision, of course, but 
did make clear the conflict in attitude taken by 
those who at present tend to dominate the think- 
ing in this field. The May, 1935, number under 
the special editorship of Professor Shields, is 
being devoted to a special phase of this problem. 


MORE THAN COURSE CHANGES NEEDED. We 
must recognize that more than mere changes in 
course titles are needed. We may completely 
reorganize our work and yet achieve less than is 
now accomplished. On the other hand, we may 
remain entirely static as far as course changes 
are concerned, and achieve much finer results if 
we really become imbued with the spirit of the 
task. Ordinarily, however, a change in formal 
program and a sharper indication of changed 
purpose in terms of course titles will help the 
teacher to focus his attention upon the actual 
attainment of the newer objectives of this work. 
We must not be afraid of. changes in our program. 
Our program will not be the same a century from 
now, even as it has changed in the last century. 
Why not try to make the change that is inevitable 
as intelligent and significant as possible? After 
all, social life is constantly changing, and the 
objectives and subject matter of our work are 
constantly changing. Would it not therefore be 
wiser to recognize this situation and help make 
the changes wise ones, rather than arbitrarily to 
label them all as bad, and therefore thwart the 
good as well as the undesirable? 


1H. A. and M. H. Tonne (New York: New York University 
Press, 1932). 
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The Place of Commercial Subjects 
(Continued from page 407) 


should be developed a regular program for the 
assimilation of the pupil who needs the extra 
help of his teachers. There are many positions 
for which these pupils can be prepared, if no 
more than messenger service or the minor clerical 
jobs, wherein there are certain qualities which 
seem to predominate; namely, accuracy and de- 
pendability. Naturally, teachers who have been 
in the field a long while know that there are those 
near the bottom of this list who, apparently, can 
never hold any positions of trust. For these 
pupils, we perhaps have very little to offer. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the vocational 
value of commercial subjects as one of the prime 
motives for the existence of the department. In 
other words, if we are educating for a living, we 
are giving one of the first prerequisites of a life. 
It is mighty difficult for a boy to salute the flag, 
as he has been taught to salute it in school; to 
love his family home, as he is taught to do in his 
high school days; to obey the law and be an 
exemplary citizen, as we had hoped to teach him 
through our moral guidance programs, when he 
is not prepared to make a living and cannot 
secure a job. It only adds to his discomfiture, 
when he finds that his young wife has been 
trained in a department which offers no assistance 
to him in reducing his household budget. Social 
preachments become as sounding brass ‘to this 
young couple. In as much as the basis of prac- 
tically all social happiness and success is to a 
great extent economic, we must offer in secondary 
schools those terminal courses which will provide 
a certain degree of economic independence for 
the graduates of our high schools. As one respon- 
sible for our curricular development, I wish to go 
on record as favoring those things which are defi- 
nite in their purpose and against those which are 
vague and equivocal in preparing the child to 
live after he has secured his education. 


Jerome H. Wilson 


Jerome H. Wilson, formerly with Spencerian 
Commercial School of Louisville, Kentucky, died 
on March 23, 1935. Mr. Wilson had been con- 
nected with the Spencerian Commercial School 
for sixteen years. Since 1925 he had been princi- 
pal of the school. He proved himself to be an 
efficient, capable school executive. 

Mr. Wilson’s illness dates from August, 1933. 
During this long, trying period he faced the 
inevitable with a sublime courage. His many 
friends and associates mourn his loss. 
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Careers for Women. Edited by Catherine 
Filene. A compilation of writings by outstanding 
authorities in the various fields of occupations for 
women. The book is devoted to new ideas, new 
methods, and new opportunities. Many of the 
vocational opportunities discussed pertain to busi- 
ness. Price $3.00. Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Choosing a Career. Edited by George Bijur. 
Published in 1934. This 275-page book contains a 
collection of speeches pertaining to the problem of 
selecting a career. Although much of the informa- 
tion in this book pertains to careers for college 
graduates, the information will be of particular 
interest to vocational counselors and will serve as 
excellent reading material in vocational guidance 
classes. _The book contains practical suggestions 
for selecting and getting a job. Price $1.75. Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., New York. 


Vocational Interest Scales. Volume III, 
Number 5 of a series of bulletins issued by the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute of the 
University of Minnesota. This 36-page printed 
book provides an analysis of three questionnaires in 
relation to occupational classification and employ- 
ment status. The report analyzes three different 
scales for testing the vocational interests of men 
and women. Single copies 50 cents. The University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


She Strives to Conquer. By Frances Maule. 
A fiction-like, easily read treatise in regard to busi- 
ness behavior, opportunities, and job requirements 
for women. The discussion in this book is par- 
ticularly appropriate for students who are preparing 
to seek jobs and for those who are engaged in 
uidance. Single copies $2.00. Funk & Wagnalls 
ompany, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


An Introduction to Teaching and Learning. 
By Gerald Alan Yoakam and Robert Gilkey Simp- 
son. Published in 1930. A 500-page book that is 
divided into five parts as follows: Fundamental 
Principles; Activities and Techniques of Teaching; 
Techniques and Activities of Learning; The Media 
of Teaching and Learning; Teaching and Learning 
by Wholes. This is a carefully outlined book that 
is specific in its applications of teaching principles. 
Price $2.50. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, Yew York. 


How You Can Get a Job. A 188-page printed 
book published in 1934. Written by Glenn L. 
Gardiner, executive of Forstman Woolen Company. 
The book is exceptionally well outlined, and the 
principles are clearly stated. The purpose of the 
book is to show how to plan to get a job, how to 
discover job opportunities, how to obtain aid in 
getting a job, how to conduct an interview, and how 
to follow up the interview. Every commercial 
teacher who is interested in helping students get 
jobs will be interested in this book. Single copies 
—— Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 

ork. 


Principles and Problems in Vocational 
Guidance. By Frederick J. Allen, editor of ‘‘The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine.”” This 400-page 
book contains a series of readings contributed by a 
large group of authors. The readings are divided 
into groups as follows: The Theory of Vocational 
Guidance; Vocational Guidance in Public Schools; 
Vocational Guidance in Employment; Vocational 
Guidance in Colleges; Special Problems in Voca- 
tional Guidance. This book is recommended for 
vocational guidance counselors and for students of 
vocational guidance. Price $3.00. McGraw-Hill 
er Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New 

ork. 





Cincinnati 








Monograph 25 
"A History of Business Education in the United States” 


(Single copies will be sent postpaid for 25 cents.) 


A 159-page printed book that was prepared by Benjamin R. Haynes of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; and Harry P. Jackson, Santa Ana High School 
and Junior College, Santa Ana, California 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 





Chicago San Francisco 
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ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Revised) 
By Staples and York 
Vivid 
Interesting 


New 
Forceful 
Purposeful 


A book that is more than a grouping of facts. Facts are 
based on logic. Causes and effects are emphasized. The 
student is taught to reason and to understand rather than 
to memorize. With this course you can develop reasoning 
power and economic understanding. You will enjoy 


teaching it and your students will enjoy studying it. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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At the Revival 


Leader: “And now, my brothers, I will tell you 
about the Epistles. What do you know about the 
Epistles?” 

There followed an embarrassingly long pause. Fi- 
nally sister Amantha rose, “Ah’m not suah, brother, 
but Ah believes that de Epistles was de wives of de 
Apostles.” 


* . * 
Burns or Shakespeare? 


Auctioneer: ‘‘Now what am I offered for this beauti- 
ful bust of Robert Burns?” 

Man in Crowd: “That ain’t Bobbie Burns; it’s 
Shakespeare.” 

Auctioneer: “Well, now, that shows how much I 
know about the Bible.” 


. 2 = 
Not for Himself 


A tourist traveling through the Texas Panhandle 
got into conversation with an old settler and his son at 
a filling station. 

“Looks as though we might have rain,” said the 
tourist. 

“Well, I hope so,” replied the native, “‘not so much 
for myself as for my boy here. I’ve seen it rain.” 

e ae am 


So! 


Professor: “Here you see the skull of a chimpanzee, 
a very rare specimen. There are only two in the country 
—one in the national museum and I have the other.”’ 


* e 7 
Guaranteed 


Salesman: “Madam, this fire extinguisher is guar- 
anteed to give you service for fifty years.” 

Elderly Lady: “But I shan’t be here all that time.’’ 

Salesman (misunderstanding her meaning): “Oh, 
but you can take it with you when you go!” 


A Reminder 


The colored preacher said, “Breddern and sistern, 
Ah warns you agin the sin of shootin’ craps; Ah charges 
you agin the rascality of liftin’ pullets, but above all, 
breddern and sistern, Ah demonish you at dis season 
agin de crime of melon-stealing.” 

A brother in the back seat made an odd sound with 
his lips, arose, and snapped his fingers, then sat down 
looking embarrassed. 

“What for,” said the preacher, ‘‘does you r’ar and 
snap yo’ fingers when I speaks of melon-stealin’?” 

“You just reminded me, parson, where Ah lef’ mah 
knife.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Posted 


Freda: “I see that Mr. Henny, the octogenarian, is 
dead. Now, what on earth is an octogenarian?” 

Irene: “I’m sure I haven’t the faintest idea. But 
they’re a sickly lot; you never hear of one but that he’s 
dying.” 

* * . 


Salt or Soup? 


Wife: “Don’t you think I have put too much salt 
in the soup, dear?” 
Model Husband: “Not at all, darling. There is 
perhaps not quite enough soup for the salt, that’s all.” 
” € . 


New System 


Hotel Proprietor: “Do you want the porter to call 
you?” 
Guest: “No. thanks. I awaken every morning at 
seven.” 
Proprietor: “Then would you mind calling the 
porter?” 
* * * 


Why Bring That Up? 


Teacher (pointing to the map): ‘Now, Willie, when 
you stand facing the north, you have on the right hand 
the great continent of Asia. What have you on your 
left?”’ 

Willie: “‘A wart, but I can’t help it, teacher.” 

e e e 


Caring for All 


A little four-year-old knelt beside the bed on retir- 
ing, and after repeating ““Now I lay me,” added an 
extemporaneous prayer as follows: 

‘Please, God, take care of papa, take care of auntie, 
and be sure to take care of yourself.” 

* e + 


The Lesson 


Rodney (after being to Sunday school): “Say, Dad, 
our lesson told about the evil spirits entering the 
swine.” 

Father: “Yes, my son. What do you wish to know?” 

Rodney: “Was that the way they got the first 


deviled ham?” 
7 * 


Properly Stung 


Sandy bought two tickets for a raffle and won a 
$1,500 car. 

His friends rushed up to his house to congratulate 
him, but found him looking as miserable as could be. 

“Why, mon, what’s the matter wi’ ye?” they 
asked. 

“It’s that second ticket. Why I ever bought it I 
cannot imagine.” 
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More than 


1,800 


schools changed from 
other books to 


20th Century Typewriting | 















in 


ae eighteen months 


More than 8,000 schools are now using — 


20th Century Typewriting 


—By Lessenberry and Jevon— 


No “theories” are used in this book—only “‘proved”’ 
methods. Teachers are demanding this book, for it 
provides a smooth progression that is easy to teach. 
The enriched exercises add stimulus and purpose to 
the course. The drills and exercises are carefully 
constructed to provide (a) repetition of strokes, (b) 
the proper syllable and stroke intensity, (c) a gradual 
progression in difficulty, and (d) thought-provoking 


subject matter. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. Your students can make rapid progress 


because of the careful plan of intro- 
(Specialists in Business Education) hsdliah Wiel, ‘bit, eile 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco and letters early in the course. 
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WANTED 






Address Replies t0 
Ma ...0-*°**" 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady who holds A. B. degree desires position 
teaching in a high school. Can teach commercial sub- 
jects and also mathematics, French, English, and chem- 
istry. Address, No. 195. 





Position wanted by lady commercial teacher who has 
excellent experience. Can teach any of the commercial 
subjects. Address, No. 196. 





Man, 27, now employed, desires position as manager 
or field representative. Is connected with America’s 
largest chain of business schools. Good reason for want- 
ing to change position after six years of A-1 service. 
Would also consider proposition with part of income to 
apply on interest in school. Address, No. 197. 





Young lady, 22, desires position. Can teach all com- 
mercial branches including Gregg shorthand, typing, 
gene. bookkeeping, commercial law, business 

nglish. Is a graduate of a two-year teachers’ course in 
a state teachers’ college. Has had two years of teaching 
experience in arural school. Best of references. Address, 
| 7 Wilcoxon, 611 Seventh Avenue, Belle Plaine, 
owa. 





An experienced teacher with twelve years’ experience 
(eight years with private business schools, four years 
with the same high school) is open for a position with a 
first-class business school. During the summer months 
of 1932, 1933, 1934 he obtained more than $10,000 in 
tuitions each summer. Last summer he enrolled 83 
students. What have you to offer? Address, No. 198. 





Experienced young lady, 30, desires position as teacher 
in summer school and also for next September. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and allied 
subjects, also English and social studies. Has had eight 
years’ teaching experience. Excellent references. Has 
A. B. degree from Indiana University and several hours’ 
advanced work. Address, No. 199. 





A widow wishes a position teaching Gregg shorthand, 
Byrne shorthand, or Stenotypy. Will teach for living 
wages. Prefers West Coast or west of Rocky Mountains. 
Address, No. 200. 





A mature college woman, whose quality Soadting 
attracts students because of her special education an 
unusual business positions, seeks managerial position. 
Can close prospective students through knowledge of 
business skills. Address, No. 201. 





Experienced lady teacher with M. A. degree desires 
position to teach business subjects during the summer 
months. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typing, business 
English, and secretarial courses. Address, No. 202. 





Young man, 31, desires position with reliable business 
college for the summer or this fall. Has B. A. degree in 
education and holds life certificate. Specialized in Gregg 
shorthand, secretarial methods, and typewriting. Can 
teach other commercial subjects including business 
law, advertising, money and 2 salesmanship, and 
20th Century Bookkeeping. G disciplinarian and 


has gs personality. Best of references. Address, 
No. 203. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Man with twenty years’ experience, listed in ‘‘Who’s 
Who in American Education,”’ desires position teaching 
higher accounting and related commercial subjects. 
Is a graduate of Gem City Business College and a student 
in higher accountancy at LaSalle University. Is a grad- 
uate student of The University of Chicago and The 
University of Cincinnati. Has Master’s degree from 
Boston University. Address, No. 204. 





Experienced woman teacher wants work beginning in 
June. Can teach commercial law, office training, 20th 
Century —— English, Gregg shorthand. Spe- 
cializes in English and shorthand. Has taught book- 
keeping for ten years. Has A. B. degree and special com- 
mercial training. Address, No. 205. 





Experienced man teacher, 45, is looking for a position 
as teacher of bookkeeping, shorthand, etc., or manager 
of a business college. Would accept a place as teacher 
in any kind of school, or would manage, buy, or work on 
a commission basis, although he prefers a place as 
teacher, devoting evenings and Saturdays to selling. 
Is a college graduate with twenty years’ teaching and 
business experience. Address, No. 206. 





Man with mature teaching and administrative expe- 
rience desires position teaching business administration 
courses in junior or senior college. Has A. B., A. M., and 
D. B. A. degrees earned from recognized colleges. Will 
also consider position where he can act as registrar, 
publicity director, or president of a junior or senior 
college. Best references. Salary reasonable. Available 
for September. Address, No. 207. 





Young lady, college and commercial school graduate, 
experienced in secretarial work and commercial teaching, 
desires position with reliable commercial school. Ad- 
dress, No. 208. 





Experienced woman teacher desires position to teach 
Gregg shorthand and allied subjects. Holds a Gregg 
certificate, and B. S. and M. A. degrees. Can also teach 
English, Spanish, and other subjects. References. 
Address, No. 209. 





College graduate with fifteen years’ teaching experi- 
ence desires position as teacher of Gregg shorthand, 
Byrne shorthand, Stenotypy, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and allied subjects. Prefers West Coast. Address, No. 210. 





Young man desires position for the summer months 
as solicitor with a good business college. Commission 
basis. Has college degree and four years’ experience as 
solicitor. What do you have to offer a man who can get 
the business? Address, No. 211. 





Young man, 30, holding B. C. S. degree from leading 
university, desires to teach in a reputable business col- 
lege. Can teach all commercial branches. Has four 
years’ experience as teacher and solicitor. Can easily 
make his salary by soliciting after school hours and on 
Saturdays. Address, No. 212. 





Man with fifteen years’ experience as head of depart- 
ment in two colleges would like position in college, 
teachers’ college, or university. Can train commercial 
teachers. Holder of Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
Address, No. 214. 
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Young lady teacher, with ten years’ experience in 
large public high school, desires permanent change or 
summer school position. Would prefer to teach 
shorthand, typewriting, 20th mtury Bookkeeping. 
Available in June. Is interested in New England or New 
York location. Excellent references and qualifications. 
Address, No. 213. 





An experienced well-trained teacher wants a position 
in commercial work. Can teach Gregg shorthand, busi- 
ness English, typing, and comptometry. Has a B. S. 
degree from a state teachers’ college, a Texas High School 
Permanent certificate, and a certificate from the Gregg 
School, Chicago. May consider buying a half interest in 
2 — school in the Southwest. Address, 

oO. b 





Experienced young lady desires position. Can teach 
ne | shorthand, Stenotypy, speedwriting, typing, and 
bookkeeping. Has had five years’ experience. Excellent 
references. Is a Gregg Normal graduate and has had 
three years’ university training. Address, No: 235. 





Experienced lady teacher of commercial subjects de- 
sires summer employment beginning June 10. Eight 
years’ experience in public and private schools. Teaches 
Gregg shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeeping, and allied 
commercial subjects. Extensive practical office experi- 
ence. Address, No. 236. 





Young lady with pleasing personality wishes position 
in a business college. Ambitious and willing to work 
hard. Can teach any business subject, especially Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, spelling, and English. Willing 
to accept low wages in order to secure experience. Ad- 
dress, No. 237. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


A college woman, with extraordinary teaching and 
business experience, seeks a partner with degrees, to 
enlarge a secretarial school in a large eastern city. 
Moderate capital. Address, No. 215. 








Progressive school, with the best of equipment and 
prestige, requires the services of a good field man, who 
can teach accounting and allied subjects during emer- 
gencies, and who is willing to work one month on straight 
commission basis to prove ability. To such a man we 
offer a dignified proposition of a straight commission 
with a liberal bonus and a salary monthly to be charged 
against commissions earned. Address, No. 216. 





We have an opening for a good business college sales- 
man. Prefer one experienced and who is conscientious 
in his work. Good proposition for the right man. Ad- 
dress, No. 217. 





WANTED: A thoroughly experienced man teacher of 
commercial subjects with at least ten years’ experience. 
Must be able to teach Walton accounting, bookkeeping, 
penmanship, and kindred subjects. This position is 
with a good western school. Must be good disciplinarian 
and good penman. Should be glad to receive letters of 
application from such a teacher—no others need apply. 
Address, No. 218. 





Well-qualified, all-around commercial and shorthand 
teacher of experience wanted to take over active manage- 
ment as vice president and manager of one of the out- 
standing business colleges of the Southeast. Must be 
prepared to make some investment. Knowledge of ac- 
counting would be a valuable asset. Address, No. 219. 


WANTED: Competent registrars to enroll home study 
students and also to organize extension groups for pro- 
gressive southern university. Thoroughly organized 
plan and high-grade courses. Address, No. 220. 








We are in need of several men who have cars to solicit 
high school graduates in Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina, for 
- home-study course in business leadership. Address, 

oO. 221. 





Several good solicitors wanted who can produce busi- 
ness for a first-class business college. Prefers one who 
can teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, auditing, etc., 
but must be good solicitors. Address, No. 222. 





STENOTYPE WANTED: Give model, serial 
number, and full information, including Vg 
Also want a number of instruction records for 
Ediphone. Address, No. 232. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: Business school on main 
street of thriving city in Ohio. Good equipment, good 
surrounding territory from which to draw. Rent and 
overhead very reasonable. Enrollment iperenaias. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right person. Address, No. 223 





FOR SALE: A small, established business school 
located in New York. Enrollment increasing. No com- 
petition. Price reasonable. Address, No. 224. 





LEASE WITH OPTION TO BUY: An incor 
business college of state-wide reputation an 
years’ standing. In good condition now and has great 
prospects. Only financially responsible teachers of good 
reputation considered. Capital not the prime object. 
—. and summer business always good. Address, 

o. a 


rated 
thirty 





FOR SALE: A small school with good reputation. 
Good territory. Equipment in good condition. Overhead 
very low. Price reasonable if purchased now. Ideal for 
two teachers or for man and wife. Address, No. 226. 





FOR SALE: A well-established school with a drawing 
population of over 100,000. Located in Pennsylvania. 
Overhead low. A splendid opportunity to make a profit. 
Address, No. 227. 





FOR SALE: Established business coll 
reputation and good equipment. Centrally located in 
congested trade territory. reason for selling. 
Price $10,000 but worth much more. This is a real school 
—not run down. Address, No. 238. 


e with good 





WANTED TO BUY 


An experienced business man would like to purchase 
4 5  egmeaed in a growing business college. Address, 
o. b 





Man and wife desire to purchase a well-located com- 
mercial school. Have commercial school, college, and 
university education, and have extensive commercial 
school teaching and managerial experience. In first 
letter give details as to location, competition, enroll- 
ment, equipment, price, terms, and reason for selling. 
Address, No. 229. 





Will buy whole or half interest in the only business 
college in an industrial city of 30,000 or more. Give in 
first letter details as to enrollment, location, price, and 
reason for selling. Address, No. 230. 





WANTED: Successful business college in eastern Ohio 
or western Pennsylvania. Want lease for one year with 
option to purchase within the year. Possession at once. 
State all details in first letter. Address, No. 231. 





WANTED: Used school furniture. We are 
especially interested in buying chairs and study 
tables or desks for shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
typewriting. In answering, please give prices, 
complete description, dimensions, illustrations, 
condition, and number of pieces that can be 
bought. Address, No. 233. 








WANTED: A small group of teachers who are 
free from July 13 to August 20 to visit France, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, England, and Scot- 
land. A really ALL EXPENSE tour with an ex- 
ceptionally comprehensive itinerary, fine hotels, 
excellent steamer accommodations aboard the 
Cunard-White Star liners Georgic and Carinthia. 
Total tour cost $490. A Pittsburgh commercial 
teacher will accom y group as courier. For 
literature communicate at once with M. & M 
Travel Service, 3130 Bergman Street, Pittsburgh, 


a 
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Many of your students 
will go into retail selling 
occupations — 














You Need — 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
RETAIL SELLING 


By Walters and Rowse 


Ww 


You can modernize your school by in- 
stalling a course with this popular book. 
The authors have hed practical selling 
experience and are. outstanding educa- 
tors. They had the ccoperation of many 


retail selling authorities in preparing 


this book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 














New 


Modern Accounting Course 


Part |— Fundamentals of Accounting 
Part Il— Constructive Accounting 
Part Ill — Public Accounting 

Part IV — Federal Tax Accounting 

Part V — Fundamentals of Auditing 


A college-grade course in accounting, 
designed for basic use in training for 
private or public practice, and in pre- 
paring for C. P. A. and Institute Exam- 
inations. Text material available in loose- 
leaf form or bound volumes. Workbooks 


provided for each part. 


Modern methods of presentation are ap- 
plied, including the unit plan of in- 
struction. Projects, practical problems, 
theory questions, and practice sets pro- 
vide a variety of interesting practice 
work. Suitable for residence or corre- 


spondence instruction. 


Prices quoted and samples submitted on 
approval to accredited schools upon 


request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 

















The BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 





With all the latest refinements in 
teaching technique 











McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 


Accounting 
Third Edition 


The interpretive phase of bookkeep- 
ing is not only used in introducing 
the subject, but is also emphasized 


throughout the entire course. The 





student is shown the effects cf trans- 
actions in their relation to the balance sheet. The new 
McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is. or- 
ganized for effective teaching. Here are some of the features: 
(a) short unit chapters; (b) textbooks available for single and 
double periods; (c) three types of problems with each chapter 
(questions, oral exercises, and written exercises); (d) supplementary 
exercises in the appendix; (e) free achievement tests; (Ff) optional 


practice sets, with or without business papers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





Place Your Business English 
Class in a Natural Setting ! 
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Effective Business Correspondence 
By R.R. Aurner 


Errecrive Business 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Now you can motivate your course in business 


writing by putting your students into a realistic 


situation. The author of this book gives the 





students a dramatic picture of business in action. “ae 
This action-impelling book will spur your stu- 


dents on to higher levels of attainment. They will enjoy writing 
4/ ff 


letters for a purpose . » You can obtain a long or a short volume, 


with a teachers. manual and an optional workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 














Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 











